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U.S. Capitol, Citadel of Democracy 


By LONNELLE AIRMAN 
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Tn was there, in a building of propped-ap 
arches and temporary periitions, that Congress 
held its first joint session an November 22, 
1300. Tt was addressed ly President John 
Adams, who, with his wife Abigail, was having 
his own housekeeping troubles in the new 
White House at the other end of the fonest- 
and meadow-framed trail ambitiously called 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


‘Congressmen Baked in an “Oven” 


Some seven years more were tu pass before 
the Capital's twin south wing; including what 
is now Statuary Hall, was ready for the House 
of Representatives. Meanwhile, the Repre- 
sentatives met in the Senators’ north building, 
with a three-year interlude in a queer oval- 
shaped structure temporarily erected on the 
swuth site and descriptively known as_ the 
“Oven.” 

Even before the move into the Oven, the 
original House: Chamber in the north wing 
was the scene, in February, 1801, of the 
exciting climax to Washington's first major 
political strugele. The issue was the contested 
Presidential election between the two leading 
candidates. Jefferson and Aaron Burr, the 
latter already a sinister figure. Since the elec- 
toral vole was tied, il was up to the House, 
under the constitutional rules of tie day, to 
make the decision that would give one man 
ithe Presidency, the other the Vice Presidency. 

The eyes of a tense nation turned to the 
House as a six-day deadlock followed. Dur- 
ing the final 30-hour struggle before Jefferson 
was. announced the winner, one determined 
Member voted from a sickbed set up at the 
scene of action! 

Tn these early building phases the two 
Cupitol units were united only by a wooden 
walkway. At one time, public springs bubbled 
in the intervening open space; arqund them 
children played and neighboring housewives 
gathered to gossip and fll their buckets. 

It was not until the reconstruction after the 
buming of the building in the War of 1812 
that a connecting rotunda came into being. 
Completed in the mid-1820"s, its low, eopper- 
covered wooden dome was modest compared 
with the towering jron dome that eventually 
was to tide its place. 

But the country was growing fast—almost 
doubling its population every two decades— 
and the Federal Capitol on Jenkins Hill both 
reflected and influenced the changes and de- 
velopments. 

A dozen States joined the Union between 
1820 und the outbreak of the Civil War. With 
cach newcomer, more-and more Members were 
added to Congress. Debates also grew hotter 
and mure comples—the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820; Andrew Jackson's bank battles of 
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the 1830's; the slave and free-Staie con- 
troversies of ‘the 1850". 

‘Today, in the quiet, seldom used Old Sen- 
ate Chamber, you find a small pictire show- 
ing this roum just as itwas in 1850. Below it 
hangs a:chart of each Senator's place, 

“There's where Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn sat," said my companion, Col, Carl 
Miller; of the Capitel’s professianal Guide 
Service, “Sam Houston, who'd been Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas twice, was here 
then. So was Stephen Douglas, even before 
his debates with Lincoln, And Seward und 
Chase, who Inter server in Lincoln's Cabinet. 
And his Vice President, Hannibal Hamlin” 

1 followed his finger down the list, “And 
look! Jefferson Davis, too, With so much 
in the history bonks about Davis as President 
of the Confederacy, you forget he had an im- 
portant Senate career before," 


Barracks, Bakery, and Hospital 


Through the years, neither crisis nor war 
halted the Capitol's growth. Ih 1850, despite 
the approaching civil conflict, Congress voted 
funds for two big extensions, 

‘The first session of the House (237 Mem- 
bers} was held in the new south-wing addi- 
tion in December, 1857. Nearly a vear-and 
a month later, the Senate moved over to the 
comparable north building, while the Supreme 
Court transferred its quarters from the ground 
floor into the vacated Senate Chamber, 

During the fateful days of the Civil War, 
when Washington was a borderline town and 
sometimes 4 beleaguered one, the Capitol 
sand as harracks, military bakery, and hoe 
pital, 

Some of the Union's first volunteer troops 
were quartered in the Senate anc House Cham- 
bers: there they amused themselves by holding 
mock legislative sessions, Others slept on the 
floor of the Rotunda, their new rites stacked 
high under John Trumbull's historic paintings 
of the Revolution, 

At one time long lines of dusty wagons rolled 
up to the hasement entrances bearing valuable 
loads of flour evacuated from threatened 
Georgetown bakeries. Later, ag the wounded 
panied back from the battlefields into the 
crowded, harried city, volunteer nursts and 
doctors found their patients in rows of hos- 
pital beds set up between the statues and 
busts, 

Above all the activities, the clanking and 
pounding of workmen putting up the vast new 
cast-iron dome went on. For President 
Lincoln, who had known this building well as 
an Wlinois Congressman from 1847 to ‘49, 
qwas determined to keep the construction going 
as a symbol of the strength and the future 
‘of the Union (page 168). 
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At last came the hoisting of the Capitol’s 
crowning fetture, the glint goddess, Statue 
of Wreedom, designed by the prolific and 
imaginative Thomas Crawford. 
snearly 20-foot fyure, with lowing drap- 
cagle-feathered helmet, anid sheathed 
a saga in itself. Completed in Craw- 
wme studing in 1857, the unwieldy 
plaster mextel was eight months in reaching 
the United States, after a passage beset by 
storms, leaks, and other all-but-fatal sailing 
problems. 

Wartime conditions further delayed the 
casting in bronze. and it was not until late in 
1862 that the statue was set up temporarily 
on the Capitol Grounds for the public to view. 


Guns Greet 9 Goddess 


The triumphant, raising of “Armed Liberty” 
to her Infty spot above the dome was accam- 
panied by a significant bit of power display. 
As the head picce stid into place at high noon, 
December 2, 1863, the American flag was un- 
furled, a 33-gun salute boomed out from the 
Grounds, and in tum an iron-throated answer 
was roared by cannon from 12 of the forts then 
encircling Washington. 

The Capitol, as we mow soo it, wis finished 
then, But buge office-space annexes were still 
ta come, as congressional needs expanded. 
‘The House Office Buildings were completed in 
1908 and 1933. The Senate Office Building 
was occupied in 1909, ane four years later 
was linked to the Capitol by menns of that 
treasured convenience the Senate subway, 
popularly known as the “Toonerville Trolley” 
(page 169), 

Even vet, some say, the Capitol itself is 
incomplete. In the room below the Rotunda 
sightseers crowed ariund a glissenclosed 
model built in 1903-04 to fMlustrate proposals 
for an extension of the buildinu’s central east 
front (page 172). 

‘The project was never carried out, thousth 
periodically the subject brewks inv the head- 
Tines, Those who oppose the chante say the 
Capitol should be left the way it is, 4s a he 
torical monument, Others, inching Pres 
dent Truman, argue strangely for the extension 

Architects. wholeheurtedly agree thai the 
addition would correct the false impression of 
lack bf dome support, add space to the build. 
ing, and, moreover, provide an pppartunity to 
replace the old sancstone center with marble 
to match the wings. 

You can imagine what a tremendous job is 
involved in the basic cure and upkeep of the 
Capitel when you consider such staggering 
statistics ay these: 14 acres nf floor space, IL 
elewators, 435 rooms, anid 679 windows, 

Whenever the way has been cleared hy con- 
gressional recess, battalions of extru cleaners, 
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puinters, carpenters repairmen, and ther 
skilled and unzkilled workers join the “regu- 
lars") They swarm over the building on as 
signments that may range from painting the 
big dome (1,000 gallons every four yeurs), to 
polishing each ny pendant of mammoth 
grystal chandeliers (page 179), 

Tn addition, the Capitol's art treasures call 
for spweial attention. 


The Lady Who Trons Paintings 


Tcime on a curious sight in the Rotunda 
one day. Trumbull’s buge painting, “The Sur- 
render of General Burgoyne,” was out of place, 
its empty frame resting on the floor and at- 
tached to ropes suspended from a balcony high 
In the dome, The picture Iny fuce down on 
a platform built to size, while a small blue 
smocked woman went over its surface with 
an electric iron fpage 149), 

The ironer, T learned, was an artist fram 
Vienna, working for a Washington ari stare 
which is uncer contract to freshen and repair 
three of the Rotunda's eight historic paintings. 
‘The warm iton was taking up excess wax 30 
that a new protective backing could be ay» 
plied to the canvas, 

Asmall patch caught my eve, ‘Ts that the 
spot,” Tasked, “where some vandal cut a hole 
in Daniel Morgan's boot?” 

“No,” canve the answer, “That's where a 
workman's Iadder slipped. But sameune eid 
slush a big piece out of the "Battle of Lake 
Erie,’ on the Senate east staitway. Look 
closely and you.can see where it was-mended" 
(page 158). 

Now and then the problems of Capital up- 
keep jo far below the surface to basic and 
structural needs, 

“Last year we finished the bhivgest job 
undertaken singe they built the dome,” Archi- 
tect Lynn told me when U visited him in his 
high-vaulted groined-arch room That was 
the reconstruction of Senate and Howse Cham- 
bers and rats.” 

Both legishitive halls now have new, solid 
roofs in place af the dangerous and defective 
old ones with their dingy glass and iret sky- 
lights ings of stainless steel anil plaster, 
with soft, indirect lighting, have replaced the 
unsightly erisscross styyports put up in 1940 
to protect the lawmakers from then perilously 
sagging surfaces, 

The two Chambers have heen rededornterd 
in different colors—Senate red and gold, Hotse 
blae—and given improved acousties and air 
conditioning, Additional provision has been 
made for radio and television pickup. In the 
House, rows upiin rows of comfortable leather 
chairs hove been substituted for the old 
“torture seats” (pages 162-163) 

Only 4 few relics remaiti, in fact, to link 
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Speaker Sam Rayburn yvave her full credit 
for the Na final acknowledgment af its 
debt to this “Citizen of the U.S." 

But there is still one bit of unfinished 
Brumidi business at the Capitol, Today's 
vistors to the Rotunda often look up curi- 
ously ut an uncompleted portion of the en- 
circling frieze. 

Soun after Arumidi@s death, Congress en- 
seed o seeond fresco urtist, Filippo Costug- 
gini, to carry out the half-accomplished work, 
ing Brumidi’s original designs. Thik the 
artist did, but in the execution he squeezed 
his predecessor's panels and figures so that 
room was left for widitional seenes uf his own_ 

Congress rejected the suggesterl additions. 
Years later, still a third artist titled it pure 
Gf the space, bat the work was Judged unsatis- 
factory, Tt is spon io be replaced ly three 
Scenes, for which Congress voted $20,000 in 
1951. The subjects will he the “Civil War,” 
“Spanish-American War," and the “Birth of 
Avintion in the United States.” 


Millions Tour Their Capitol 


About « quarter of a million yisttors every 
year take the official paitl tur conducted by 
the Capital Guide Service. Other unrecorded 
scores af thoustinds come in to wander around 
for thémselves, to see their Congressmen, or 
consult the building personnel on business 
‘of one sort or another, 

“Our rash sesson is during the spring holl- 
days,” sitid Harry Nash, dean of the guide 
4, who in 37 years of service has probably 
greeted more people than atybody else in 
Washington, “Bat we never have what you 
snight call really blank spots in this business.” 

Atoll times of doy T met the visitors 
Iniinping the long corridors alone or in ermups 

serious-looking middle-aged Couples, sweet- 
hearts holding hands, and many children, 

“Look, Dailey," [heard a Wttle girl call 
out to her futher as they inspected the 
funda printings, “The man has six toes!" 

Sure enough, a seated Indian in John Chap- 
man's "Baptism of Pocahontas’ has an extne 
toe. Whether the artist was cureless yr pyre 
josely painted ote of Nature's ships is hard 
to Say 

‘The Capitol's professional guide system, 
designed to give visitors au explanation of the 
tumilting’s chief features, is now 76 yeara old. 
Tt was beth out of the nearchans which re- 
sulted when hordes of sight-seers moved on to 
Washington from (he Philadelphia Centennial 
in the summer af 1876, 

n floods of traffic were inunilating the 
Capitol, and pickpockets and confidence men. 
were taking advantage of the situation, 

To meet the twin problems, Conuress ap- 
pointed five guides to.organize and oversee the 
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crowes while describing the Capital's wen- 
ders, The setyice proved popular and stowly 
hut steudily has grown through the years, 

At present there are 24 guides, including 
Li women, They ate appointed equally by the 
House and Senate, Their pay comes fram {es 
collected from sight-seers Lhemselves—25 cones 
ahead, with a 15-cent rate for school organi- 
vations, The price hasn't gone ip yet. 

Several marriages have developed fron 
romances between the yuides.and tour patrons 

T heard of a former Congressman who 
Stayedl oH ds a guide for 12 years. One of 
the girls inherited an appointment held by 
her mother, And only recently death took 
from the ranks the veteran son of courtly and 
conscientious “Old Cap'n’ Benjamin Cady, 
an original member uf the service, 


Sculptor of Pioncer Suffragiats Now 105 


By law all official parties stant ins the 
Rotunda, go “to the Senate wike: lower Moor 
through the erypi: tothe House gallery, and 
buck to the Rotunda,” 

In practive, however. the trijs are as varied 
as the personality of the guides. Each has 
‘his own technique and favorite stops. 

An attention @ucher in the crypt under the 
Rotunda is the group statue oi three pio- 
beer sulfragists, Susan EB. Anthony. Liicretia 
Mott, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, ‘This 
work has heen) labeled, by the irreverent, 
“Ladies in a Bathtub,” because It tikes the 
form of three Imusts rising from a solid block 
of marble, Tt was carved by Adelaide John- 
son, still living in Washington and planning 
to celebrate ber 16th birthday in September. 

“We find most visitors want to see their 
Congresstuen in action,” said ane of the wuides, 
“Se we identify Members when we can. and 
explain that absenye doesn't mean the law- 
makers are not onthe job, Most congressional 
work is done, af course. in committee rooms 
and individual offices’ (page 171). 

Some of the questions asked by visitors 
show st woeful lack of accurate information on 
the Capitel. 

“Does the President live here?” js a farniliar 
one, Anotherwent this ways “We've seen the 
House nd Senate Chambers, Now where 
toes Congress meet?” 


‘The Floor: Visitors Keep Out 


On the House side two rec bulbs outside the 
legislative hall are lighted when the Members 
are in session. The Senate uses o white light 
for the purpose, with an adjoining red one 
which can be turned on as a warning of closed 
executive session, 

Actually, offolals tell you, it has been years 
since the dours to the galleries of either Chana- 
her were closed (o those wishing to observe. 


182 
“Floor!” privileges, however, are jealously 
guurded. During sessions, pnly specilically 


designated outsiders—depending un Semile or 
House cules—are admitted, These include the 
President, Vice President, Supreme Court 
Justices, Cabinet officers, former Memb 
Congress, Members-clect—and those special 
persons who have by name “received the 
thanks of Congress,” 

‘The galleries that look down on congres- 
sional deliberations are divided into sections. 
Some jire open to the public (when provided: 
with easily obtainable passes); others are re- 
served for conuressional families, diplomiits, 
or accredited members af news services. 

The story of the press and the Capital is 
one of long-teri <tragel—with a happy end. 
ing. For this building phew rates os 4 major 
and accessible news source for Washington 
and the world (page 180). 

From the beginning. the public was gen- 
erally permitted ta watch the proceedings. 
Favored guests. including Iacies, once even 
sat on sofas and chairs put up on the floor. 


Pies, Peanuts, and the Press 


A few privileged newsmen, starting in 1801 
with Jefferson's friend and protégé, Samuel 
Harrison Smith of the Vatipval Intelligencer, 
were given reporting facilities elther on the 
floor a1 the gallery, 

One of the carly correspondents of the [n- 
telligencer wos still further privileged. He 
shared the snufibox of the presiding President 
of the Senate! 

Tt was not until the 1840's, however, that 
the right of the press as a whole to cover Con- 
gress al work was recognized, Official action 
then come only after passionate debate and 
after firebrand James Gordon Bennett hid 
published scathing attacks in his Vew York 
Herald against Senate restrictions on coverage, 

Eventually, a committee elected the 
newspapermen themselves was given jurisdic 
tion, wader congressionally prescribed rules, 
over the admittance of bona-fide reporters ta 
the press galleries. ‘This is now the aceepted 
syste 

Hut, meantime, wovornmodations were often, 
uncertain and sometimes sharply limited 
Back in 1480. Washington's Fortine Stir 
published aon editurial complaiting that new 
rules were holding the press ‘to the cormdors, 
which for the most part are occupied with 
telegraph instruments, peanut stands, tramps, 
pile women, and lobbyists.” 

Today, well over i thousand men and 
women, representatives of ewspapers one) 
magazines, radio and jelevision, are accredited 
to cover “the Hill," as the Capitol is called 
in popular parlance. They muy sit in House 
and Senate galleries and use the extensive 
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working facilities provided in near-by offices. 

Only about 200 of this news army are regu- 
larly on hate, When historic events ane in 
the making, however, attendance jumps, and 
space must be curefully allocated, Syeh oe 
casions in recent ties have included! three 
talks to foint meetings of Congress by Hritish 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill (pages 162- 
163); the 1931 home-coming “oll soldiers 
never die’ speceh of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur: and the acdress of Queen 
Joliana of the Netherlands in April of this 
year (page 145), 

Many w tense and dramatic scene has been 
enacted before the galleries in both old and 
new halls of Congress, 

Ex-President John Quincy Adame was sud- 
denly stricken with paralysis in 1848. a5 he 
sat in the former House Chamber, pow Stat- 
vary Hall, He did close by on a vouch still 
preserved as a niemoria] in the room now 
use by the Clerk of the House, 

In the old Senute wing, ene of the most 
bizarre situations ever witnessed in the Cupi- 
fn occurred ditting the impeachment trial, in 
1805, of Supreme Court Justice Samuel Chase, 
Th a most theatrical setting the Justice was 
aoe rit ted, 

Aaron Burr, the presidlig officer, had pro- 
villed -accommedations for crowds of specta- 
tors ind wd had the benches draped in sear- 
let in intitation of the scenes in Westminster 
Hall during England's sensational impeach 
ment trial of Warren Hastings a decatle before, 

Stranger still, Vice President Burr, in solemn 
state above the proceedings. was. himself ander 
indictment for murder at the time, as a result 
of the duel in which he had killed Alexander 
Hamilton, 

Other high dramas played in the Chambers 
of Congress include the Seaate’s impeachment 
teil of President Andrew Johnsin in the bit- 
ter pose-Civil War days; and the April, 1917, 
address of Worlrow Wilson, made at the joint 
sessiun in the House en the eve of the war 
declaration, That was the speech in which 
the Mresident introduced his famous phrase 
about making the world “safe for democracy.” 

But not all the excitement In Conyress takes 
Place on the floor. 

In the public gallery above the Senators 
one day in 1950, 2 veiled apparition in flowing 
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President's Room Captures > 
Every Visitor's Attention 


A giitierme chunivlice hangs abuve a -mahegany 
table"nt which many Presidents have shgned bills, 
teginnmg with Lincom, Minton tile from England 
furms the Hlodr's snperh mosale Hrumiidi'= Amvrices 
Vespucius lowks down from the ceiling (jinges 184- 
185}. All-ceeing Religion (in cireular border) seoms 
to follow visitor with her even 
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gray garments suddenly rose to her feet and 
began wailing like a banshee. Newspapers 
called her “the Phantom,” 

“The Phantom was no stranger to us," sald 
Capt. Olin Cavness, of the 170-man Capitol 
Police force. “During debate over a military 
bill in 1941, before we got into the war, she 
chained herself ip a hamister in the House 
gullery ane started screaming, 

“Under questioning, she said she was a mem~- 
ber of the “Keepers of the Sacred Flame’ and 
felt a compulsion to warm the workd of its 
impending doom, She was committed on both 
occasions to a local hospital for mental ob- 
servation, and later discharged." 

On the whole, though, Capitel disturbances 
are rare, Police problems generally concern 
losses ar petty thefts ameng the crowds or 
damage to works of art by souvenir soatchers. 

Picketing of all kinds is prohibited by Law 
within this building and its Grounds—one of 
the few public places in the country where 
this Is so. Even wearing party campaign but- 
tons here is banned. 


Cogs in the Law Machine 


Few of those who watch the formal pro- 
ceedings of Congress are aware of the complex 
administrative atul clerical activities that go 
on behind the scenes to keep the machinery 
of Jegishition in smouth running order. 

Both Senate and House have their own Sepa- 
rate working staffs, subject generally to the 
control of the political party in power. Of- 
ficers of the House are elected or re-elected 
every two years, at the beginning of the new 
Congress. Officers of the Senate serve during 
“the pleasure of that body,” because of the 
continuing nature of the Senate, which always 
tetains two-thirds of its membership, 

Tn a building where lawmakers’ careers may 
be cut short after two years, many of these 
trained and valutble functionaries have held 
their posts for two, three, and more decades. 

The congressional hierarchy is headed by 
the two presiding officers, the I'resident of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House. Two 
key administrative johs are the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House, But 
there are also Parliamentarians, Sergeants at 
Ams, Dourkerpers, Postmasters, and dozens 


CUNatiomal Govern eluty —— ERNartremey lop NORA. Cine 


* 97 Yeurs Have Not Dinmed Brumidi’s 
First Works in the Capitol 

One of the fir to introdact (ruc fresco to Aricrien, 
the artist in 1455 completed Winter (above) and 
Auvtumm, tuo of the Four Seasons in the Howse Ap- 
propriations Committee Koom, which in Trumidi's 
time belonged to the Agriculture Committee. Shad 
cows wkEully dntredyced in “frames” and “moldings” 
make them appear as sculptired plaster, tha 
thi: work 1s painted 
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of uther officials and subofficials whose knowl 
edge of detail and tradition is essential im the 
carrying out of the Congressmen's numerous 
and often ritually prescribed duties, 


70 Alert Blucesuitedt Pages 


The congressional pages are, in a sense, 
Washington's youngest officials, These boys, 
from 14 to 18 years old, are selected iy their 
(Congressmen, with patronage committee ap- 
proval. They run errands, distribute docu- 
ments, and otherwise make themselves useful, 

This session there are 21 Semite and 40 
House pages: and it is a chi sight to 
see one of them, in his standard bhic suit, 
white shirt, and black tie, when you are lost 
in the mazes of Capitol corridors. 

“Are you going to write about Congress or 
ubout us?) asked one of the boys when he 
heard | was gathering material fora NatioxAL 
Geooraruic article, “Hope you have lots of 
pictures,” chimed in another. 

pages are paid $285.23 a month and 
are psteiraly versed In. politics and cloak- 
room gossip. But they are by no méana ex- 
cused from the formal educational chores of 
other boys of their age. 

Tn a congressiunally “sponsored school 
started in 1927, they study history, languages, 
mathematics, and similar cullege-preparatory 
subjects (page 178). Together with eight 
Supreme Court pages, they start classes at 
the formidable hour of 6:15 a, m., stay with 
the academic world until 10725, then move on 
to the day's business where history is in the 
making. 

‘One book which is not in the Capitol Page 
Sehool curriculum, but which the boys as well 
as Members of Congress stucly dnd tise cun- 
stantly, is the annual Congressional Dirnctory, 
Publiched from the Capitol building and 
prodyced for and by Congress, this book 
fumtshes important personnel information con- 
coming all Goverment activities in Washing- 
ton, Ttis known to have been issued os early 
as 1809, 

This vear the Congressional Directory eon- 
tains 737 pages and has had a printing of 
more than 535,000 copies, Members recrive 
a specified number free of charge, but other 
thousands of purchasers, through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, make this yolume one 
of Washington's perennial best sellers. 

Vt is not hard to understand why, in the 
Tight of the Directery's contents. Tis pages 
inchide charts to the physical labyrinth of the 
Capitol building-as well as a who's who guide 
to officlal Washington, 

A still bigger publishing activity is the well- 
known Congressional Record, There is nothing 
quite like it in the world, 

‘This daily report on all legislative meetings. 
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of House and Senate has 541 ‘usssociate edi- 
tors’—435 Representatives and 96 Senators 

High-speed! stenographic reporters take 
down everything said during sessions. Until 
lately, some of the old-timers kept # tiny ink 
hovtle strapped to a finger against sudden 
shortage. 

‘But the Xecord'r copy isnot delivered to the 
Government Printing Office wotil it has been 
rushed to exch Member quoted, for approval 
and “revision of remarks,” 

The Lawmakers may alsy put into thi ap- 
pendix of each issue of the Record mazses of 
printed matter of all sorts, from poetry to 
fatios. 
since 1947 a Congressional 

ly Digest has been carried in the Reeond, 
providing quickly wecessible capsules of infor- 
mation on Congressionél proceedings, commit- 
tee work, and related dita. 

During the lust Sesion of Congress, more 
than 8 milliow copies of the Record were dis- 
tributed. In all, they contained early a bil- 
lion pages of closely printed material! 


Home of “the Hermit” 


Amony all the words that have poured from 
the Capitol you look in vain for mention of 
its most mysterious and shadowy character— 
“the Herm 

Until his denth a few years ago, this mun 
lived in an out-of-the-way workshop in the 
subbasement. He was fed from near-by kitch= 
ens and slept on a discarded door until sym- 
pathizers contributed a cot, 

If Congress knew of the Hermit’s existence, 
it pave no official sign; but-many people | saw 
around the Capital remembered him well. 

“He was like something out of Disney,” one 
of them told me. ‘Hut he must have seen 
etter days, He was well informed ane very 
fond of music. He particularly enjoyed the 
Marine Band concerts we have here in: the 
summer in the Capitol Maz." 

When I learned about the Hermit, T thought 
I had beard everything. But there was. still 
wne more quest, a quest thet led down wind- 
ing dungeonlike stairs, through quiet passages, 
jo a Jocked door 

“The tomb is directly under the center of 
the Rotunda,” said my official escort as he 
opencd the door and ushered me along a nar- 
row hall to an iron-gtilled barrier at the other 
ond. “Of course it’s a tomb in name only." 

At this spot, | learned, Conyress once had 
planned to raise a oitrble monument to George 
Washington and to transfer the General's re- 
nutins here from Mount Vernon, The original 
project called for a circular opening in the 
floor of the Rotunda, from which visitors could 
look down on the memorial below, 

The: plan juiled to materialize. For one 
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thing, Washington had asked In his will that 
he be buried at Mount Vernon, Though 
Martha Washington rather reluctantly agreed 
to the move, with the provision that her body 
alsg rest in the Capitol beside that of her 
husband, eventually the Washington heirs 
decided against it. 


Rotunda Scene of Mourning 


Through the iron gateway 1 saw a glass- 
enclosed catafalque, or bier, draped in black 
cloth, This badge of mourning is not for the 
mun. who rests at Mount Vernon but for all 
those chosen to lie in state in the Rotunda. 

‘The calafalque has been used there 12 times, 
heginning with the grief-laden hours’ when 
endless lines of silont people moved past the 
body of Abraham Linculn. Grhers who have 
lain there in state under the dome were 
Thaddeus Steyens, Charles Sumner, Garfield, 
Jobn AL Logan, McKinley, the disinterred 
remains of L’Enfant, Admini] Dewey, the 
Unknown Soltlier, Harding, Taft, and General 
Pershing, 

“T saw the Inst five of these ceremonies,” 
sail chief guide Nash, “Most impressive to 
me was the time when the Unknown Soldier 
was here in 192t. A bontload of flowers. came 
over with him from France, They were 
banked high along the walls anid brought down 
in the form of a cross. Their sweet, heavy 
scent was almest overpowering.” 

At such times, when the Capitol overilows 
with humanity, it seems more than ever 
helong tothe people. But whether the citteen 
i¢ in Washington, D. C., or In Washington 
State, his presence is always felt in this build- 
ing. [ts business, after all, is everybody's 
business, 

Hore, with few interruptions, all the Na- 
tion's laws have been enscted from 1809 to 
the present 

‘These statutes, which have guided the coun- 
ins growth and rising power through ever- 
changing conditions, have reached the impres~ 
sive total of nearly 70,000, Each session 
brings more to affect the life of citizens every- 
today and tomorrow, 

Tn my wanderings | encountered in the old 
Senate wing a strange time-and-event juxta- 
position, Congress's Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has its headquarters in the very: 
room where Prof, S$. F. B. Morse in 1844 
ticked off his famous message, “What hath 
Ged wrought!" for the formal opening of 
Washington's first telegraph line. 

“What our committees of the future will be 
concerned with is anybody's guess,” one old- 
time Capitol employee remarked, “AI Tm 
sure of is that Ubey will have to deal with the 
same old human nature—anel the sound of the 
human voice.” 
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alot when men must live together for Jong 
periods of isolation. 

By mutual consent we appointed Bill Mur- 
fay organizer, We had barely two months to 
prepare. Each of tis was given tasks. 

Scott made detailed climbing plans. On 
the basis of them. I worked owt food and tran 
port needs, 

Staking the success of the expedition on 
local supplies, 1 decider to take a mere 440 
pounds of food for five months. The main 
items were dried eggs, dried milk, pemmican, 
Stigar, cheese, jam, chocolate, sweets, biscuits. 
dried soups, butter, and, of course, tea 

‘Tom MacKinnon wa winisiblé for medll- 
ea) supplies—an obvious bit of casting, 

Murry combed his friends and associates 
of the Alpine and Himalayan Clubs, without 
whose help and woot connsel we could not have 
moved, He eoordingted our efforts, showing 
a remarkable flair for administration, 

Not knowing « word of the language was 
considered a minor difficulty; we could learn 
It as we went plong. We Scots have an uld 
saying that with 1 good Scottish tongue in 
your hend you can go anywhere, 


Heights a Heaven after Plains 


The man who sid it is more pleasant to 
travel than to artive has certainly not crossed, 
in the dust and glare of naidstimmer, the 1,200 
miles between Bombay and the first surge of 
the central Himalayas. Tt was a joyous mo- 
ment when the green foothills reared above 
the haze—real green, like 2 memory of Loch 
Lomond’s wewis in a desert, In the wilting 
heat of May, India’s hottest month, the 
parched plains cried for mnistaure, 

We were glad to forsake the railway for a 
bus that zigzapged upward, climbing steeply 
through jungle tw terraced fields. Wherever 
water could be brought, petatees and rice 
shower a rich green. 

Mounting steeply, we came upon lilacs and 
exotic flowering shrubs, Front green. banks 
hy the roaelside, wild flowers sprouted in pro- 
fusion, Now and again we had to wait for 
sacted gray lingur monkeys tocrase the piel, 

After (he plains it was delightful (9 feel 
the hot wind grow gradually cooler. At Ranik- 
het. 6,000 feet up, storm clouds were: diseharg- 
ing the first tain we had seon since leaving 
Glasgow. 

Morning saw me out on the liwn fh my 
Pajamas, Beads of rain sparkled on flower 
and tree, 

Abead, crest nfter crest of jungle (yorhills 
caught low slanting sunrays of gold. Tnered- 
ibly far above them, like Silver writing in the 
sky, soared peaks <0 unearthly that at first 
1 could not believe f saw them. Those won- 
drous shapes were Nantia Ghunti, 20,700 feet; 
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Trisul, 23,360; Nanda Devi, 25,643; Nanda 
Kot. 22,510, and a peak recognizable as aur 
first objective, Bethartoli Himal, 20,840. 

Was it possible that we might tread these 
silver tops, the very throne of the gods? 
could not believe it; but eried aloud for the 
mere joy of seeing, 


Dotiwls Eager to Serve as Porters 


When we sought porters—called coolies 
bere—2) Dotials: from Nepal were lined up 
before us by their headman, Kuxr Singh. 
Superticially, they were a criminal-loaking 
band, with their topes and ragged homespuns 
(page 193), but we liked them instantly, and 
it was rather pathetit when the rejected te 
fused at first to leave the line, But our meeds 
were modest and four of them had to be 
left behind. 

Our porters carried $0-pound Inads, in 
cluding 20 pounds of their own supplies and 
gear, for three nipees (about 63 cents) a day 
—four for mountain work, They furnishes! 
their own food, mostly Nour from which they 
mide chapatties, or thin pancakes. Loads 
were home by headbands over the brow (page 
200). We carried 20-pound lowds jn rocksacks_ 

For the next 10 days we were on the march, 
going over high ridges on fantastic paths, 
dropping down to rivers, crossing huge hluits, 
and plumbing a wild rayine. From the snows 
of 12,140-fout Kuari Pass, we deseended 6,000 
feet to Tapoban (page 230), 

Ar many of our camps MacKinnon had to 
open his dispensary acnatives heard the news 
That white men were around, One almost blind 
old fellow expected bis sight to be restored, 
and declared it to be se aiter «wallowing i 
Tow tablets. Later he returned with his seat 
to have fodine applied to a wound in its 
hairy throut. 

Wherever we went the natives were friendly. 
Puffing enermeus hubble-bubble pipes, 
spinning raw wool onto bobbins as they 
walked, they followed us for miles. They wore 
homespun trousers tight on the legs. with a 
blanket fastened over their shoulders in’ the 
manner of a Seottish plaid, 

Alteady Gur porters had shown. themselves 
to be men of sterling character, They were 
natural climbers and willing workers, Scots 
and Dotials understood exch other, though we 
could net speak o commen language. All 
hands were enjoying themselves, 


ethartoli Beckons 


From Tapotan we headed for almost four- 
mile-high Bethurtoli Himal, our first objective, 
hy way of the Rishi Gorge, The country we 
were entering now was incomparably wilder 
than anything we hod seen—a fierce tangle of 
rock spires split into two tretuendous gorges, 
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Wary Explorers Skirt a Glacier Crevusse near Their Doorstep on Paneh Chuli 


Camywed on the 
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of the south tidge, we took off our caps to 
H.W. Tilman and the 1956 Anglo-American 
expedition for their fine perfotmance in climb- 
ing it, To my mind, the feat still ranks as the 
greatest of all mountaineering achievements. 

By the time we reached the gray flood of 
the Rishl, 12 porters had been paid off, but 
the remaining six worked furiowsly to throw 
a log bridge across (pages 215-19), 


Size 6 Fits Everybody 


After the erossing came more hard climbing, 
but at list we stood at the foot of Hethartoli, 
our mountain, Nearly 9,000 feet above us, 
high above a weller of hanging Ice, loomed 
the peak we hoped to climb, From here we 
could see no safe route to the top. ‘The diner 
of avalanche was all too apparent. 

In planning the expedition, we had  bar- 
gained for three porters coming high with ts, 


and accordingly we had purchased boots, sleep- 
ing bags, and high-altitude clothing for them, 
Now was the time to present them, and the 
porters were as delighted as children at Christ- 
mastime. 

All but the sleeping bags had been bought 
at Glasgow Barrows, a kind of “Hawkers 
Bazaar” in Gallowgate, where you can buy, 
at cutthroat prices, anything from a wooden 
Jew to a pair of long drawers. The boot size 
was a pure-gamble, but acting on advice we 
had chosen sive 6. We prayed that they 
would fit. 

Beaming all over, Zungin, Goria, and Matbir 
triad them on. They fitted, 

Food was our main worry. That man-lond 
of flour lost meant that our climbing time 
would have to be cut by six days, leaving only 
five for reconpaissance and getting to the top. 

Ascending to 14,000 fet next morning, we 


Earth's Mightiest Peaks: the Himalayas. Their Name Means “Abode of Snow’ 


from the north ridge must 
take the line of a proteetive rock rib, for orher 
wise we were liable 10 attack from i 
of huge poised blocks and tottering pit 
of ice. We decided) to pin our faith to this 
vii in the hope that it offered a route to the 
summit, That same day we brought porters 
and tents to 14,300 feet. 

‘The reward of being up there came at eve- 
ning, when the clouds that lain on the 
high tops all day suddenly spilled of. The 


saw thats 


red sun, breaking through, lighted a ring of 
monstrous peaks that shot like needles to 
more than 20,000 feet, peaks with challenging 
cS Chany 520 feet), Ka- 

(22,740), Rishi Kot (20.490), and war 
tous others unnamed (paves 202-3). 

There was snow on the ground when we 
roor at & am. and started up the ride, 
Loose and stony at first, it crossed a snow 
gully, then steepened to rock, demanding use 
of hands as well as feet. In 2,000 feet the 
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ridge narrowed to an aréte, or sharp edge, of 
snow, corniced on one side, with a little gen- 
darme, or rock tower, blocking the way. 
The coolics had climbed iagnifeently, 
though troubled by altitude. At about 17,800 
feet we decided it was unfair to ask men 
unused to Alpinismn to go farther: With many 
salaame they departer for the lower camp, 


‘Chasm Defends Bethartoli’s Crown 


Bad weather wis closing in, so MacKinnon 
and I cut platforms for the tents In the snow 
of the narrow ridge, while Murray and Scott 
Feconnoitered, 

Back they came with bad news, Ahead 
yawned a 100-foot gulf impossible to climts 
down. We could have fixed the rope and 
slid down, but we could never have returned 
the same way. 

'To get over this nasty shock we crawled into 
the tents, got the stove going, and melted 
snow for pemmican soup and tea with biscuits. 

Eating brought on breathlessness, and even 
to turn in our sleeping bags made us gasp 
like newly landed fish, Mliinly we were not 
vet accustomed to the heights; a dull, persist- 
ent headache proved it, And, although we were 
reasonably warm in our eider-cown bags, our 
breath froze on the tents, falling in the form 
of powdery snow. 

Bitter as the cold was our sense of frustra- 
Hion—blocked by an impassable gull when 
only 3,000 feet from our goal. 

But our spirits rose with the mornittg stn, 
To be bere in this glistening world was the 
ultimate resard. Far below Tay the forest, 
steep-walled, enclosing the Rishi, Up here the 
rock, snow, and ice were alive, the Up of 
Nanda Devi shooting like an arrow above the 
tiny tents an the crest of the ridge. 

Because of logs of that week's supply of 
flour, there was ingufficient time for another 
attempt, Thus Bethartoli beat us. 

‘But our failure had taught usa few things 
shout Himalayan climbing, camping at high 
altitudes, and our reactions in the rarefied 
air, It had given us 4 new appreciation of 
seale, without which no ane can climb success- 
the Himalayas, for whot appears fran 
to be a tiny nick in a ridge can torn 
out to be a virtual chasm, precisely the kind of 
thing that stopped us on Bethartoli. 

The lessons were to be rubbed in, Rising 
above the Rishi, the 10,930-foot peak of Hanu- 
man, the “Monkey God,” had taker our fancy. 

All went well until we were less than 1,000 
feet from its summit. ‘Then, to our intense 
disappointment, we were stopped at 19,000 
feet by another cutoff similar to the one on 
Bethartoll but deeper. 

In fast-falling. snow and thick mist we hnd 
an anxious time descending, It took so long 
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that we finished In o race with the gathering 
darkness, We steered by com Tittle ex- 
pecting on such a night to find the tents, 

Suddenly in the gloam we smelled wood 
smoke, and with twitching nostrils followed it 
to camp. By carrying up juniper wood ane 
keeping a fire going the potters had saved us 
from a night ont. 

Listening to the blatter of snow and wind 
us we Jay snug in our sleeping bags, we not 
enly blessed our Dotial friends but. gave thanks 
for the precaution af taking a compass bear- 
ing back to camp in the morning when it was 
clear enough to see its direction from the peak. 

Next day we headed buck to our base at 
Tapoban. Tt was a journey done on short 
tations of rice eked out with wild rhubarb, 
curtailed allotments of chapattles, and a modi- 
cum of butter, cheese, and pemmican. We had 
native beans, but these proved so damaging 
fo our internal econdmy that not even the 
porters would eat them. 

Winding down to Tapoban, we were sorry 
to be descending to 6,000 feet among the fly- 
ridden haunts of man, but glad to be nearing 
a food dump. 

June had come, and in two weeks we had 
jumped from winter to spring. Snow gullies 
that had troubled us on the ascent were 
shrunken beyond recognition, and hosts of 
new flowers were ablowm—iorget-me-nots, wild 
xarlic, sweet peas, and whole hillsides of 
yellow broom. 

Over the gorge soared a Himalayan golden 
eagle, much like the bird we see on Scottish 
hills, The voice of the cuckoo had come to 
the Rishi; flocks of snow pigeons twisted over 
the crags on silver wings: and Himalayan 
bullfinches occupied the upper tree line. Tree 
pipits were performing their flights af love. 


On a Dizay Trude Route to Tibet 


‘The next phase of the expedition, timed to 
take plaice before the arrival of the monsoon 
in early July, was reconnaissance of the Lam- 
pak Mountains from the south, Our way lay 
up the Dhauli Gorge, ane of the great trade 
routes of the central Himalayas and a track 
to Tibet (map, page 197). Where the Rishi 
had been grond, this was-amstere, for few 
trees grace its steel-gray walls uf rock (page 
208). 

The track wound along these walls, high 
above the rushing Dhauli River. In some 
places jt hung suspended in space, supported 
iron stanchions riven inte the rocks, 
bt they had been put there by the Brit- 
ish when they administered (his anes, for it was 
their responsibility to keep the passes open. 

Traffic was heayy on this highway. No- 
mads were lugging their household effects; 
some carried hens in bavkets, Curiously clad 
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India Looks Toward Tibet's 19,000-foot Peaks Across Mile-deep Girthi Gorge 


High Adventure in the Himalayas 


Tibetins, wearing ex-army bush hats, colored 
woolen boots, and frock coats, herded sheep 
and gouts, each animal titwed with sraull saddle- 
hags containing salt or borax, 

The sheep would be sheared here in Tidia. 
Then back the patient Tibetans would go, 
bearing their barter—Indian tice or wheat, 
oF manufacture) guods. 

‘These Tibetans are solemn men, but give 
them w smile and their faces nearly split in 
half with welcoming joy. 

Climbing up a side ravine to reconnoiter 
a route to the Lampak Mountains, we came to 
A most beautiful village siteated on an slp, 
Its stonework and finely carved wooden bal- 
comes were the best we had seen, But ta our 
surprise the place wus entirely deserted. 

We found out why when we climbed 3,000 
feet higher to Dunagiri, a village of Hhotias, 
perched mt 11,800 feet above a glen of wild 
roses, Walotit trees, and sweet-smelling shrubs. 


Bhotias Migrate Like Birds 


Bhotias, like the birds of the Himalayas, 
have different life gones, occupied according 
to the season, Many trites have three vil- 
lages, the highest being close to the Tibetan 
herder, for Bhotia means “Man of Tibet.” 

These people are traders. From their tigh 
sunimer homes they journey far into Tibet, 
cattying arain and rice, or other goorls, 1 
barter for salt, borax, of trinkets. Like Ti 
hetans they use sheep and goats as pack 
Animals, 

When the two-months’ trading seasan is 
over, these birds of passage journey down to 
Hutumn quarters. Forgathering in the lower 
valleys, they hold their traditional 

Winter's approach sees them in their lowest 
homes, whenee many Journey to the plains to 
buy goods for next year's trace, 

Such « life breeds self-reliince and a great 
knowledge of mountains and men, 

The people of Dunagiri greeted us with 
aitiles of pleasure. Many were red cheeked 
and almost fair skinned. 

When we asked if we could obtaiy food, 
bowls of afa (native four) promptly appeared. 
Then potatoes! They were a Scottish variety 
known as Arran Banners, but of a quality 1 
have never seen in Arran or elsewhere, It 

red that they had been introduced inte 
the hills by the former British administration 
to better the lives of the people. 

At this altitude the potatoes took twice 
the normal time to cook, but they tasted even 
Wetter than they looked. Replete, we tured 
ak town. 

In a little square the village school children 
squatted. sintes on knees, while an ancient 
@utperat put them through ‘their lessons (pages 
207 and 234). After greeting us and draw- 
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ing the class to attention, he pointed to my 
pockets. He wanted to see what was in them 
—for educational purposes. 

The old teacher proceeded to give the class 
a lettuce on my belongings, each item being 
greeted with cries of joy. He took evident 
pride in showing his familiority with such 
things 5 watch and) compuss, but was com- 
pletely stumped by my exposure meter, 

Wherever we went India, we saw new 
schools. being built. One was going up here. 
The villagers were well dressed, For best, 
ihe men wear homespuns consisting of tight 
trousers with matching jacket f semi-Eure- 
pean cut. The dress of Bhotix women, how- 
ever, is rather baggy and unbecoming. Orna- 
ments range from silver girdles, anklets, nose 
tings, and earrings to chains of bear claws 
(pages 217 ancl 228). 

At Dunawiri, aiting residents were brought to 
us for trestment, The worst case was a little 
git] whose lower leg and foot were black with 
vangrene and swollen with pus, MacKinnon 
at first despaired of her life, but his penicillin 
had the child well on the way to recovery when 
we left. 

Later we were shocked to discover that 
inany of the people in this area haye venereal 
disease, and that tuberculosix is rife among 
them, 

Unfortunately, too, they are much addicted 
to a form of rice spirit that is very near to 
fw alcohol, Locally, it is called chang (the 
same word used for the milder Tibetan leer}, 
and it seems to result in) a lowering of physical 
ancl toral standards. 

Despite this, however, we found the Bhotias 
the toughest of travelers and the happiest of 
men when we had the gel fortutic to get 
them to work for us, 

From Dunagiri we made two ¢limbs that 
give us our first success in pinneering new. 
ascents. “The first was a rock-and-snow 
of 17,830 feet; the second 2 16,090-foot rock 
climb to a Knife efge of granite, 

A brief -view from the latter through boiling 
cloud layers showed that the Lumpuk Moun- 
tains could not be climbed from Dunagiri. 
Tacompramising ice walls offered no hope of 
ascent from this side. 


Dance Honors Gods af Fertility 


Leaving Dunagiri, we beaded for the north 
side of the range to have a Jook from there. 
With us were five huge pack animals called 
jhibus—crosses between yak and cow—and 
our faithful six Dotials. 

Our fears of an early monsoon were 
strengthened when we came down to Malari 
village in the upper Dhauli, To hasten the 
rains and end a Srreught the gods of dertility 
were being honored by six Bhotia men and 
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There was noihing we could de but fie up 
and wateh puddles form on the tent floor, T 
read the Gospel uf John while avalanches 
aired off the peaks, falling down each side 
of us, 

Pinned down, we could do no more than 
walt, enduring the coffinlike discomforts that 
small tents impose. The second night passed 
like an age. 

Now it grew colder: ice encased the guy 
topes. The mountain was in no mood for 
climbing. We shouldered the packs, roped up, 
and descended 5,000 feet, 

Five days hid betn spent on this attempt, 
but there was time for another try, Once 
again we camped on the snow cornice under 
the 800-foot cliff, and ence again foul weather 
developed overnight. But this time we ¢ame 
to grips with the crags in an-attempt to force 
the peak. 

To our disgust the rock was mere shale, a9 
rotten that it came away in handfuls. ‘There 
was no choice but to cut steps back 10 camp 
and pack up, 


Inte the Girthi’s Scenic Savagery 


Now we came to what promised to be the 
mest exciting phase of the expedition, the 
lraverse of the Girthi Gorge. 

Our route lay across the flank of Uja Tirche, 
through flowers that filled the air with their 
fragrance. Now we would be tramping through 
a haze of vivid blue rock geraniums or bright 
red porentillas. Then we would be brought 
to a halt by saxifrages clustering among the 
rocks, of dewdrops sparkling in the tiny blue 
eyes of pincushion mosses, 

On this fresh morning, the Himalayas of 
imagination had come to life. From the crest 
of the Girthi pass we took our last look at 
the peaks that had been our companions for 
the past three weeks. They cleft the air like 
knife blades. Could it be that we had camped 
up there among those ice flutings so delicately 
poised on the blue-black sky? 

When we took the plunge into the Girthi, 
it was like heading int another world. This 
was a vegetationless world, a world of naked 
rock that rose sheer on the north side 7,000 
feet from the river (page 214). On our side 
the wall of Uja Tirche sent down a great 
buttress to make the most impressive ravine we 
had seen, a Grand Canyon of the Colorado on 
a more vertical scale, 

Vet, for all the arid prospect, there were 
flowers at our feet as we rounded the next 
blufi, flowers that found foothold in. stones. 
There was even a thistle like our Scottish one, 
and roses that grow in a bower over our heads. 

In this incredibly wild country, we were 
amazed to find an attempt being made to e- 
tablish a settlement. Tt consisted of two 
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thatched houses, built, we were told, by Malari 
Bhotins with the pioneering spirit. They had 
even built two little shrines, about the size 
and shape of dog kennels, 

The menfolk were away from home, but 
there were two attractive women who smiled 
with bad effect on our men. 

On this Girthi crossing, we had expected 
difficulty with glacier streams, but) nane held 
usup unduly, The main trouble with Hinia- 
layan rivers is that the boulders on the bed 
are moving with the rush of water. The cor- 
rect technique is 10 charge through, To try 
to balance across is to be swept away, 


At the Border of Tibet 


By the fourth day we were through the 
gorges, and in mist and rain we climbed into 
the snow and stones of the Unta Dhura pass 
at 17,640 feet. We had reached the border 
where northeast lies Tibet and southeast lies 
India. 


In this desolate place we beard, of a sudden, 
the Jangle of bells and the wild cries of drovers. 
Streaming out of the mist came dim forms of 
yaks and sheep driven by Tibetans who 
stopped in their tracks to stare st us. They 
wore robes of blue and scarlet, and all carried 
knives or swords ag protection against bandits; 
For the next jew hours caravan after caravan 
passed over this bleak height. 

(At the time of our visit, the Communists 
had not yet taken over Tibet.) 

Our men bad done well on the climb. They 
did even better on the descem. Next day we 
strolled into Milam, the first village ia India. 
Its millet fields and neat squares of houses 
gave it the appearance of a Promised Land— 
and that is what it must seem to Tibetans 
after the hostility of the high passes. 

At once we were greeted cordially and con- 
ducted through courtyards piled with suddle- 
bags, where Tibetans lounged and Bhotia 
women wove carpets or ground flour. Local 
people were eager to introduce us to another 
European, Leonard Moules of the Worldwide 
Evangelization Crusade. He had hoped to 
carry Bibles te Tibet, but permission had just 
been refused him, 

Len had been doctoring the natives for the 
past six weeks, sometimes dealing with as 
many as 100 cases a day. Right now he was 
about to.remove a cataract from an eye. 


Drums Announce a Farewell Party 


Milam was the turning point of the expedi- 
tion. MacKinnon's time was up, and sorrow» 
fully we said goodbye as he left with one 
porter for the long trek to Ranikhet. 

For us, money was running short. The last 
phase of the expedition, reconnaissance of 
Panch Chuli, 22,650 feet, would need wo be 
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done in the monsoon, Tt was now mid-July. 
We could not afford to wait for the clear skies 
of September, 

Moules, too, was leaving, and a farewell 
party had been arranged in his honar; the 
sound of drums announced it, Standing on 
roof tops and crowding the narrow streets, 
the whole population turned out. 

In the center of it all were the musicians 
und two rather utteactive singers. The band 
consisted of am instrument like a pinno ac- 
cordion and a sort of rectangular violin. They 
struck up as we arrived (page 229). 

With swaying bodirs and sensuous move- 
ments of the hands, the girls managed to get 
the maximum of sexual excitement into theit 
simple song, Their concession to the dance 
was in littl shuffling steps delivered with a 
tap of the shoe. 


Sword Dance Geis Dangerous 


Then the sword cancers took a hand. 
“Dancers” is o misnomer, The swords were 
merely brandished) and whirled about, though 
one min tiploed tn meat steps, The other 
swordsman made fierce and comic faces 

Sometimes the music stupped, and the come- 
dian would deliver a pantomime, sending the 
crowd into roars of laughter at his funny 
faces, Almast literally sicdesplitting was the 
climax: in bis antics he sent his-sword whirl- 
ing through the crowd, cutting open a couple 
of heacls 

The appearance of Moules with his luden 
jhibus was the signal for the procession to 
nove fe rd, A garland of flowers was hung 
tound neck: the girl dancers swayed 
around him, and musicians and drammers 
plaved more furiously ws they advanced 
through the village to mount the col which 
marked the beginning of his journey. Vil- 
Jagers, old and young, streamed behind. 

Tho fiwale was 4 tremendous tattoo from 
the drums, tising ta a creseence and ening 
with the crack of gunfire, In the dramatic 
silence that followed, Moules took his de- 
parture for the bleak northward passes. 

Our own departure came svon after, With 
Bhotias from this wealthy village helping to 
carry our kit, we started for Panch Chul, 
our Inst great mountain objective. ‘The ap- 
proach we had chosen was the Ralam Pass, 
really a succession of three passes crossing the 
main Himalayan range at 1$470 feet, 

Ft was good ta walk £0 miles dewn a glen 
Zimilar to many in the Scottish Highlands 
on a misty day—swiit running water, with 
glimpses af craggy ritiges as the clouds boiled, 

The path was turfy and fairly flat. curling 
into Helds of flowering millet where Himalayan 
greenfinches and goldiinches spartel Red- 
billed chouzhs replaced the alpine choughs of 
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Milam; rufous turtle doves inhabited the trees, 
and wagtails flirted by the streams. . 

A climb of 5,000 feet took us over the first 
pass, then down to Ralam village, 3,000 feet 
below. Its inhubitants seemed! tosuffer from 
sore heals, sete tiommties, sore eves, and a host 
of other complaints. We dispensed m 
to the needy, but the malingerers were quickly 
identified and sent packing with a halibut 
liver oil capsule. 

Qur visit was such an occasion im this te- 
mote place that when it came time to leave al 
7 a.m, o procession was formed in our honor, 
Heading it were the boys of the village. 

Tn farewell the kiddies plucked handfuls of 
flowers and danced with a bouquet in each 
hand. Finally each gave a solo in the center 
of a-ring, One imitated a monkey scratching 
for fleas; another made funny faces; still 
others flung themselves about, whirling fiercely 
in true Highlani-ling stvle (page 195). 

‘The second pass was harder than the first, 
over a glacier and up a rork saddle to drop to 
the Yanckehar Glacier. We camped on Hat 
stones near a couple of snow beds, 

At more than 15,000 feet in this Arctic 
wildérness, it was a surprise to see a fox, fawn 
colored and with an enormous brush of lighter 
color, 

Moonlight flosding the tent awakened me. 
In the incredible alfence, the peaks stood clear 
‘af cloud, silvery above vast shadows, I find it 
impossible to put into words the moor of these 
mighty peaks, all of them unclimibed, 


Porters Pull Wool Over Their Eyes 


The men were in great farm mest day, com- 
peting with each other in cutting steps across 
a slippery icefall, We merely followed, mar- 
veling how sure-footed they were in such an 
assortment of footgear—sundals made from 
rubber tires, sneakers, unnoiled Teather shoes. 

Om the upper glacier we were worried for 
their eves, for we could issue only a few pairs 
of woggles. They produced wool, teased it 
out, and pulled it over their eyes, 

On the other side of the pass, our men ‘sat 
on their loads and sledged down, whooping at 
the rush of spete, 

At one point, boulders huythed down toward 
our lost three porters, but they ran hard and 
escaped with nothing more than a fright, 

Soon now we were descending siceply to a 
more verdant land of roschushes and stunted 
birches, of blue-franted redsturts, rufous hedge 
sparrows, rubythrouts, and resefinches, 

The valley floor of the Lassar Yankti seemed 
impossibly dar down, but at length we were 
beside it. Tn a couple of miles we saw ohead 
the village of Sema, a gluster of houses perched 
above neat terraces of pink and yellow grain 
amaranth (page 201). 
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Next day we climbed, through a maze of 
crevasses, far enough to assure ourselves that 
we were pot being merely chickenhearted, 
Stones folling comtinupusly showed our judg- 
ment had been sound, 

Freak conditions of snow flurries and ener- 
vating beat alternated until sunset. At times 
we found it so hot onthe glacier that we filled 
the crowns of our hats with snow and were 
forced into the tent for shelter from the fierce 
sun, Vet) three hours later, when the sun 
had sel, my feet were cold in three pairs of 
snicks, 

That attempt dispose of the north col ap- 
proach, An examination of the south col 
showed that if Paneh Chuli can be climbed it 
will bie clone fram there, 

Back at our yallew base village of Vansu, 
we prepared for the 150-mile trek out to 
civilization. But first we were invited to a 
celebration In our honor. 

At § the next morning we were ushered into 
a house and seatedon a carpeted dais. A wall 
of Bhotin faces pushed nearer and-nearer to 
US 48 mire and mtine meweormenrs squeezed in 
irowi behind. Net knowing the language, we 
could do nd more than smile and murmor 
“thik (right), politely. 


Toasts and Brown-paper Cigaretres 


Tt was a relief when brown-paper cigarettes 
were handed round. None of us smokes, nel 
vou heed to be a smoker ta smoke a brown- 
Paper cigarette. Also, you require a strong 
pair of lunes to promote combustion, 

We puffed and ciuighed and were glad when 
a basin af gray liquid arrived. Our hosts filled 
three litte silver cups and handed them to 
ua. ying “cheers” to the multitude, we 
drank, [bt was supposed to be milk, but it 
didn’t taste like it. The cup was promptly 
seized and refilled, 

Then chang made ils appearance. It tasted 
Like vinegar and burned with Inspiring fre. 
der its influence | was invited to play 
an instrument like a piano accordin with a 
little bellows attaehed. My attemptod render- 
ing of “7 Can Wash a Saflor's Shirt” was foiled 
by broken keys, Only two notes appeared to 
be worki laying thise two, one of the 
Bhotivs intoned a monotonous chant like a 
snake charmer’s. 

From outside came drummers lined up to 
Aeotmpany us dewn to the village square. 
There we were seated on carpets while the 
drummers began a long tattoo (pages 226-7). 

Tv was 40 fong that L decided it was time 
we gave them something in return, The crowd 
stood jroand expectantly while I collected the 
drums ina semicircle. Wielding a couple of 
big sticks, [ beat out rhythms fast and furious, 
but my art appeared to be loston them. ‘They 
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looked bafifed rather than amused, Neverthe- 
less, had there been a spare drum I would 
have joined the band that marched us back 


to camp, 
Down to a Hothouse Atmosphere 


Next day we were off, down a wooden glen 
that cut deeper and deeper, becoming a ta- 
vine om a tremendous scale (page 724), 

After the bleakness of the other two Tibetan 
trade routes we had seen, this one was a reve 
lation. Tropical vegetation, langur monkeys, 
hanana palms. sunbirds, and hothouse at- 
mosphere showed how fast we were Josing 
altitude. 

Ti was exciting ane day to round 9 corner 
and look on a green wall, sebred by rock 
gullies, rising to p sea of forest that dis 
appeared in the gray of monsoon clouds, We 
were on the western border of Nepal, looking 
into that forbidden country.* 

‘Tt was awild path, croesing under water- 
fills, climbing like o staircase in places. 21 
other times spanning drops on woorlen plinks: 
a Harrow gangway contouring a complication 
of rivers nnd foothills. 

Five days down the Darmagangn we were 
able to buy mangoes, ripe bananas, and sticks 
of tall Indian corn for roasting. At Darchula 
we had to wait for the torrential rain to sub- 
sie and Jel us resume our journey, 

We were lucky to be, this main by one day, 
for the track we had descended was now madi 
impassable by landslides and rushing torrents 
We had found these streams barely forduble 
the day before, The consequence of @ slip in 
the thizh-deep water would have been to go 
over falls and perhaps to land in the roaring 
glacier river below. None of us had ever seen 
such a terrifying rush of water, 

As we neared Almora the route led aver at 
sucerssion of junale ridges, none of them 
above 6,500 feet and some considerably lower, 
Butterflies swarmed on the paths—large 
swallow-tailed varicties;as big as a warbler. 
Smaller varieties went about in whirlwinds, 
dancing madly and sritling like closely scat- 
tered petals, ‘The humid oir was strong with 
honey. sents. 

Birds were everywhere—kingiishers, bul- 
huls, red-hilled blue magpies, shrikes, fly- 
catchers, spotted fork tiils, black-headed sibia, 
crested hawk eagles, pigmy owlets, drongos, 
and an amazing variety of pigeons. It was a 
naturalist’s paradise. Once | interrupted a 
bear bunt. but to the disgust of the hunters 
1 had no gum. With clubs, spears, and qloes, 
they beat the undergrowth. 

Holy men en route from Tibet to [neia 


* See, in thi Naviowae 
“Pocrles: Nepal—A Natura 
Dillon Ripley, January, 1950. 
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Back-yard Monsters in Color 


Even in a Great City, the Insect Kingdom Reveals Its Shimmering 
Hues to a Hunter Armed with Patience and Kodachrome 


By Paut A. Zaun 


EW YORK City may seem a sirange 
place for starting @ natural-history 
project. But it, was amid Manhattan’: 

walls that I discovered the fascination of an 
tunustal form of hunting—hunting insects with 
a color camera. 

The project stemmed directly, bot-acciden- 
tally, from bird photography. In a downtown 
Manhattan pet emporium | was taking colar 
pictures of tropical birds when all at once an 
immense. brawn cockroach appeared on the 
perch, 

As Broadway would put it, be stole the 
scent, On inpulse | trained my lights and 
lens on the insect instearl of the bird. 

The picture prove sueeessfal enough to 
open my eves—and my shutter—to a colorful 
kingdom that is all about us, even im such a 
city as New ‘York. 


Insect Colors Rival the Birds* 


Hidden tinder leaf and jough, beneath the 
ground, and in the nooks and cranties of man’s 
own hubitntions, les this unseen, living world 
of coler, to most of us inknewn and often un 
suspected. “The splendor of the miniature, 
almost secret, teeming world of the insects is 
largely concealed from human eyes, even 
though it exists in intimate contact with the 
world af men. 

A fleeting glimpse of a uttering butterity’s 
gay wings, the brightly spotted carapace of 
some beetle scurrying to a hide-out, of perhaps 
agreen grub chewing yoriciously upon the 
leaves of «1 cherished shrub or tree, is all that 
most people ever sew of Insect colors, 

‘The occasional bug” that crosses our path, 
the hungry housefly, the singing mosquito, the 
honeybee sipping st a clover blossom, even the 
hordes of grasshoppers or army worms that 
may devastate field or garden, give hardly a 
hint of the glamour of thé insect world. 

Yet actually no living creatures, except par- 
haps the birds, rival the infinite variety and 
delicute loveliness of the Insects’ minbow hues. 

Capturing insect color with the camera is 
ne easy tusk, To obtain the 27 ¢olar photo 
graphs reproduced on pages 239-244 and 251- 
2358, 1 expostd about 3,000 Korlachromes. 
(Of these, 160 were used in making the final 
election, Many were made no farther from 
home (hat my own back yard, 

One warm afternoon last summer T was at 
work in my research Liharatory. a block from 
the great new United Nations center in New 


York. when my wife phoned. Our four-vear- 
old daughter had come- in from the garden 
with her hands and arms full of bristly, red- 
headed caterpillars. “They were all for met 

Little Ede: had listened to our dinner-table 
conversation and knew of my new Interest In 
insect collecting. Now she was trying to help. 

When I reached home, ¢ found that the 
caterpillars ‘were larvae of the tussock moth 
They were about an inch and-a'half long, each 
with four tussacks Of white fibers bristling up 
off the back and with tiny bundles of hairs 
standing out elsewhere. Good color subjects, 
they had ted-enameled heads and two scarlet 
spots an the back (page 245). 

Insisting that [ go with hor to the source of 
her find, Eda led me out inte the garden which 
hangs over New York’s Eust River Drive. 
There on the cherished apple tree were hun- 
dtils more of the caterpillars. 

By pow 1 was less inclined to rhupsndize 
over the gaudy good looks of rhese guests thay 
to ttieve at what they were doing to the garden 
trees. Not only were the leaves of the apple 
‘tree being guawed to luce, but so were these 
of the maple. 

In ensuing days T noticed how the greenery 
in other little gardens and mews of Manhat- 
tan’s East Side was aswarm with caterpillars 
of the same sort. The iron railings in near-by 
river-front parks were busy caterpillar ave- 
ues, The summer of 1931 had brought to 
New York City an especially severe infestation 
of the destructive tussock moth, a member of 
the family that includes the notorious gypsy 
and brewn-tail moths, 

With my young daughter, 1 watched and 
Sturlied the voracious eaters in action, 


Miravle of Caterpiller-inty-mathy 


Each caterpillar, after it had grown fat on 
our trees, became sluggish and finally settled 
ina branch crotch to weave a cocoon from silk 
mixed) with its own pincushion bristles, 

Then, deep within the cocoon, one wf Na- 
ture's great miracles would quietly take place. 
The tissuts of the sleeping caterpillar would 
break down and reform inte new ones wholly 
different, 

Finally, toward the end of summer, a small, 
tira moth would emerge from each chrvsalis, 
Only the male can fiy; the female moth is 
practically wingless and must. remain crawling 
about on the branch where she was born, 
waiting for a mate to fly to her, 
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The method worked beautifully. Next 
morning, at the bottom of each can were a 


half-dozen or mere black beetles, each about 
inch long and with elytra (hard, shell-li 
wings common to all beetles) gaudity ere 
striped with gleaming ora yellow blote 
(page 256), 
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(for monsters}, The idea was to place an 
appropriate background of grass, Jeawes, or 
flowers in the box; then to add the live inseots 
and) close rhe tid, 

The lights were spotted on the trinsparent 
box, so that whenever an interesting pose 
seemed fo be alitained by the more or less 
free-ranging insects, [could press the ceimera’s 
button and sq freeze real-life action. 

Our first subjects were some saldier beetles, 
They were moving ever and around the follage 
in one of the medium-sized Lucite hones, and 
Twas about to proceed with the pict ing. 
Then 1 saw a layer of moisture creeping over 
the clear front of the box, blurring the scene, 
Foliage and beetles were “sweating,” and the 
moisture was Condensing on ihe Lucite, 

1 tried lifting the lid a bit; then reducing 
the amount of foliage; them decreasing the 
number af enclosed specimens. None of these 
expedients worked, so finally 1 did what T 
should have done in the first pluce: constricted 
the two side walls of the box out of wire 
screening to allow full ventilation. With this 
accomplished, we attained the result shown 
uy paige 257. 


deed Bees and Hot Lights 


Bumblehees and wasps presented problems 
of a different sort. We weren't worried much 
about being stung (though that happened, 
too), hut the crentures were so active in oon- 
finenent that almost immediately the lucite 
front would be dirtied by thelr crawlings and 
mancuverings. 

The Nature photographer never likes to 
employ artificial restraints, but in this case it 
was necessary, We would either place the 
specimens, bottled, in un ice bucket for a 
time, or give them a whit or two of ether, 

Neither procedure killed or even stunned: 
it merely decelerated. While in this state, the 
insects slowly crawled up and over the posed 
flower or leaf cluster, and when they were in 
what we fancied was the right position, we 
snapped the shutter. 

We found the iee-bucket method samewhat 
better than the ether, but it was not without 
its drawbacks. Warming an insect, of course, 
quickly negates the effect of a previous chill- 
ing, Needless to say, often while the intense 
focusing beam was on, our photographic sub- 
jects would spring to life and out of the area 
of focus. Then we had to begin all over again. 

All the insects shown in the color serles are 
alive except the Cecropia and Polyphemus 
moths on pages 254 and 255. The colors of 
these moths and the detuils of their scales and 
hair structure are se striking that I felt justi- 
fied in using mounted specimens for these 
pictures, since no living ones were svailable, 

Ladybirds, angelically harmless, were none 
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‘Vhe less exusperating. [would get a oumber 
of them sitting nicely on a Hower and myyelf 
ready to take the picture, when, all of a sudden, 
and seemingly in unison, they would up am) 
try to “iy away home’ always, of course, a 
split second before the shutter snapped. 

Grasshoppers, too, were unreliable, and in 
making the take-off leas they would invari- 
ably wreck the tiny stage setting | find) pre- 
pared for them, 

Most friendly and cooperative, and needing 
no box or-artificial restrainers, were the pray- 
ing mantises (page 244). | would place two 
or three of them on a branch, and for a mat- 
ter of minutes they would pose, preen, and 
be quite indifferent to the camera shenanigans, 

In all, T fotind insect photegraphy to be 
about on a par, as regards difficulty, with bird 
photography, with which T have had con- 
siderably more experiente.= 

Qn one of sur visits to the. farm, we en- 
countered a spell of Fain, 30 we packed up the 
equipment and 1 took it home, together with 
fs many live insects as we could catch that 
day and maneuver into cans, jars, test tubes, 
and even buckets, 

When { arrived at my New York apart- 
ment thus burdened, my wife, for sdme reason, 
welcomed me only halfheartedly. But little 
Eda, showing true scieatifiy spirit, was ‘en- 
thusinstic, 

Her enthusiasm grew when I opened a pack- 
age that hol arrived in the mall thar day 
irom Florida, marked “Rush! Serishable!™ 
It had been sent by Dr. David Fairchild, 
distinguished botanist and a Truster of the 
National Geographic Society, who knew of 
ny insect project, He himself, long age, had 
discovered the fascination of insect photog- 
raphy and presented the memorable results in 
this Magazine. 

When the lid was removed, we found, 
nestled among greenery which Dr. Fairchild 
had placed in the box for moisture and 
food, a giant caterpillar with a face that 
looked like a Iiun’s (page 238), 


Sphinx with » Built-in Twilight 


Even more remarkable, near the creature's 
hindquarters was a little structure thar kept 
wiggling and flashing like the Tieht on a fire- 
chief’s car. The thing-was actually & mirror- 
like membrane, about the size of a pinhead, 
which was oscillating and reflecting the recite 
lights. Presently the flickering stopped, but 
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With my grub that looked like a lion, plus 
the rest of my. captives, | had enough models 
to keep my caniera busy until diwn, 

Not all the insect pictures were made under 
the studio conditions of a barn or a city 
apartment. There was a big solitary thistle 
bush out in one of my brother's meadows 
which, during the warmth of midday, was al- 
ways alive with bumblebees, honeybees, and 
wasps, And there was ane particular blossom 
that seemed never to be without a nectat- 
hungry: visitor. 

I set my tripod up close and brought that 
blossom into camera focus. Hure breeze was 
my enemy, for the thistle kept swaying to 
and fro, in and out of the frame, Finally 1 
stuck a lath inte dhe ground alongside the 
stem and tled the two together 

Now, with the blossom more or less im- 
mobile, T waited. First a gorgeous yellow and 
black bumblebee alighted and went into its 
feeding. routine, completely indifferent to the 
Jens only a foot away (page 243), When the 
bee left, a wasp arrived ane also behaved tke 
a trained model (page 242), 


Lights Make Caterpillars Dush 


One would ordinarily think that slow-mov- 
ing caterpillars would be among the simplest 
of insects to photograph; yet they, including 
the tussock in the city, were among my most 
difficult subjects. 

The principles of physiology were against 
me here, for whenever T turner my focusing, 
fight upon a group of caterpillars crawling 
over a set of posed leaves, the animals would 
act Uke creatures in a speedeti-up movie. 
Metabolically excited by the fight’s heat, they 
would scurry maily in all directions and be 
out of focus or out of the frame before the 
camera was half adjusted, Only by prefocus- 
ing on the lackground, adding the caterpillars, 
and then shooting blind, was Table to get their 
pictures, 

The scavenger beetles were just ag unca- 
operative. Tn the subdued iumination of 
the barn they would craw! around on whatever 
background T had provided. But the instant 
my focusing lump went on, they would speedily: 
hide behind anything that would shield them 
from the light. Here again the prefocusing 
technique was employed, not always with 
auspicious results. 

During cool nights on the farm, Andy and 
1 would retire ta the little house in the woods, 
build a big fire in the fireplace, light a kero- 
sene lantern, and read up on the insects we 
bad collected and photographed during the 
day, 1 had taken entomology courses in col 
leas, including Prof. W. M. Wheeler's famous 
“bur” course at Harvard; yet some of the 
most elementary facts about insects now took 
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on meanings that had escaped me years earlier 
in the classroum, 

T learned anew that without these creatures 
at work pollinating, boring, scavenging, and 
supplying a food swurce for other aninals, the 
balance of Nature wold be seriously altered 
and the whole world greatly changed for the 
worse, 

Probably less than one percent of all insects 
are harmful to our crops or health; mast of 
thowe remaininy are beneficial in some way or 
another to the combined well-being of plants, 
animils, and man, Entomologists take vhis 
fact into account before advocating: too-wide- 
spread use of powerful new ingecticides. 

In one of our books was an amusing- account 
Of insects a8 0 component of human det If 
| had said to Andy: “Let's have grasshoppers 
for breakfast tontortow,” he would have know 
Twas joking. Yet Hottentots consider a locust 

eas manna from heaven, Australian 
eshmen still eat various types-of raw insect 
lorvee or pupae. American Indinns enjoyed 
roasted crickets, a8 well as the queens of leaf- 
cutting ants. 

An ear of corn full of borers, Aztecs thought, 
tasted better than a clean one. Likewise there 
are peuple of Oceania who prefer their bread- 
fruit well sprinkled with maggots. 

But civilized man, who relishes crabs, 
oysters, snails, and frogs’ legs, scorns insects 
as food. Perhaps some day our chefs will re- 
disoaver them, 


Autumn Lowers the Insect Curtain 


Andy Nowak and T had started our New 
Jersey insect studies early in September, 
spending several days to a week al a time on 
the farm. We made our last visit late in 
October, Now the leaves bad begun to take 
on their autumn colors, and the insects were 
noticeably fewer. 

Some of them would migrate to escape the 
nigers of a northern winter, but the great 
majoriiy, having served Natures plan, were 
doomed to an early death. Among the former 
were the motarch butterflies, whose annual mi- 
gmition south represents one of entamolagy's 
great puzzles, As though by common diree- 
tive, they are all off for warmer climes at 
almost precisely the same time, roosting in 
the trees en route in enormous numbers. 

As winter took over the countryside, the 
leaves fell, the ground hardened, and cur 
woods and fields looked barren ond dead. But 
in fact, they were not, For hidden under 
fullen leaf and bare bough, in nuts which the 
squirrels had cached, in humus, galls, seeds, 
almost everywhere, lying quiet and unseen, 
were insect pHs, larvae, Or pupae wailing to 
be awakened six months later by the magicul 
touch of spring. 
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Water for the World’s Growing Needs 


Ever Seeking More, Man Makes Better Use of Earth's Liquid Assets, 
Fights River Pollution, Even Desalts the Sea 


By Hervert B. Nicos 


HEN drought hangs hot over the 

land, when nelds parch and wells run 

dry, men in many parts of the world, 
in their seasons, look to the sky and pray for 
water—maya, siwi, pani in Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, 

Yet within the same year runaway rivers 
like the Mississippi ancl Yangtze spread muck, 
death, anc destruction over hundreds of square 
miles. 

How to make best use of the rain that falls 
is one of man's oldest and greatest problems, 
for without the bounty of the clouds fife on 
earth would not last long. Our yery bodies 
ate about two-thirds to stven-tenths water, 
A man can live some 30 days without food, 
but ne more than « week without water, 


Americans Use 1,100 Gallons « Day 


New York City authoritles watch daily cain. 
fol reports with new interest since their wryly 
remembered water shortage of 1949-50. Ac- 
tually, they suffered only niinor inconvenience 
—fewer baths and shaves, no washing cars and 
sprinkling lawns, using paper cups at fountains 
instead of drinking fram spouts, and washing 
all the day's dishes at once. 

But these small annoyanees drove home a 
telling fact: even in m great modern city you 
can't take water for granted. 

Nowadays we hear much about dropping 
water tables, artificial rain making, the urgent 
need of finding away to make the ocean drink- 
able. Yet actually, for the earth as a whole, 
we have as much water as we ever had. 
Though yainfall varies irom year to year, there 
is no sign of any permanent decrease. 

Rainfall in the Cnited States has averaged 
30 inches a year ever since 1870 when Gov- 
ermment agencies started keeping records. 
Every year, as rain, snow, or hail, 10 mil- 
licn gallons fall for every man, woman, and 
child in the country—surely enough ta go 
around. Then why these water shortages? 

‘One difiteulty is that the water is not evenly 
distributed, In many locul areas the demand 
is exceeding the present supply. Sites for our 
industrial and population centers were not 
often chosen with an eye to long-range water 
needs: 

But another important part of the answer 
is the fact that world population is growing— 
now placed at about 2.400,000,000—and that 
many millions are using more water than ever, 

The average American uses far more water 
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than his grandfather, Bathtubs, sinks, and 
running water are considered essentinis rather 
than luxuries. Electric washing machines, 
automatic dishwashers, garhage-disposal units, 
all require more than the old-fashioned equip- 
tment they replace, In Washington, D. C., 
air-conditioning plants are estimated ty ac- 
soar jor 15 to 20 percent of the water now 
lised. 

Though our average citizen drinks les than 
half a gallon of liquid a day, be uses about 
1100 gallane of water daily for all domestic, 
agricultural, and industrial purpases, not 
counting hydro power, In just the bust ten 
years use of water in the United States has 
jumped from 150 billion gallons a day to mare 
than 170 billion, 

Tn Texas the population nearly tripled in the 
30-year period ending in 1940, but use-of water 
incressedl 71 times on on average for all pur- 
peses, For industries and municipalities the 
Increase was 30 times: for irrigation, about 55 
times; for water power, about $5 times, 


Vast Quantities Needed by Industry 


Few people realize that today water is the 
Tnrgest single raw ntterinl used by American 
factories, We could not make cars or tele- 
vision sets without plenty of water 

For example, it takes 65,000 gallons, or 
270 tons, of water Io produce one ton of highly 
finished steel, Chieily for cuoling and quent 
ing and granulating slag, American iron and 
ster! mills use nearly five times as much water 
in at averaye day as all of New York City. 

‘To make a ton of the high-grade paper used 
int this Magazine takes 70,000 gallans, to wash 
uway impurities and assist the refining proc 

‘Other industries use vast amounts for cool 
ing, removing impurities, preparing salutions, 
and diluting and removing wastes, besides 
using water as an ingredient of finished prod- 
ucts, 

Many industries, including steel plants, oil 
refineries, and chemical factories, circulate 
used water through cooling towers and re-use 
the same water a2 often as ten tines. 

In the last 100 years, population of the 
United States has increased more than 600 per- 
cent—which means six times os many users 
for the sane amount of water, 

Most of this great growth of population has 
been in the large cities. Half of the people 
of the United States now Hye on less than tivo 
percent of its land area, 
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‘This puts a heavy strain on local water sup- 
plies, and many cities have to reach fariher and 
farther out to find enowgh water fo fill thelr 
needs, New York City, for exiumplt, is tap- 
ping the Delaware.” 

Some cities have grown faster than their 
water systems could be expanded, Population 
also has mushroomed in some ;irid areas where 
water supplies are limited, Tn California two- 
thirds of the available water is in the narth- 
ern bali of the State, two-thirds of the papu- 
lation in the southern hali, 


Drips That Drain Reservoirs 


Even where water is scarce, much is wasted. 
During New York's water shortage, engineers 
estimated thet 200 million gallons a day were 
being Inst from leaky faucets and pipes alone, 

Ground water ts wasted in large parts of 
the West by phreatophytes, plants that often 
send thirsty roots far down into the subsoil. 
Most of them are of low value—mesquito, salt 
cedar, enitonwood, willow; a useful one is 
alfalfa, The water they draw from the ground 
is eventually dissipated into the oir 

The t weouloyical Survey estimates that 
phreatophytes in Newady waste fiye times as 
mich ground water as is consumer! for useful 
purposes. In 17 western States approximately 
15 million acres af such plants are believed to 
consume enough water every year to cover 
20 to 25 million acres une foot deep, 

Floods, in which vast umounts of water rum 
off without sinking into the ground or being 
held by reservoirs, represent a resource whose 
only present contribution is te: keep ‘stream 
channels scoured ouwt—a purpose that coule 
be achiewed by smaller, loss wasteful Gows. 


Nothing Lives Without Water 


Until it gets scarce, man gives little thought 
te the water he uses. Vet in many ways it is 
a strange liquid, unlike anything else on earth, 

What is water? Everybody knows the fa- 
mous chemical formula, HO, which tmeans 
‘thut one molecule of water contains two atoms 
of hydrogen (FH) and one of oxygen (0). 
Li you studied chemistry in high school, you 
piaaly manufactured water hy burning 
hydrogen in the presence of oxygen to make 
them combine. 

Water covers nearly three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface, and most of It de too saluy to 
drink. Hut the oceans provide the gigantic 
reservoir from which water constantly evapo- 
rates to fall hack upon the ¢arth: Without 
water our planet would be a dead and desert 
world like the mon. 

‘The human body reeds more than a quart a 
flay to replenish normal Insses. Every day, an 
averme adult loses about a pint and a halt 
of water by “insensible perspiration’ through 
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the skin and in exhaled air, in addition to that 
given off by the kidneys. Tests mude by the 
U.S. Army show that a man working hard in 
the desert under average heat conditions lises 
water at the rate of nearly two quarts an hour 

Of the water that composes about G6 to 70 
percent of a normal human body, most is 
Jodged in the billigngs of tiny cells that make 
up living tlesne. Thirst becomes critical when 
the body has last too much water without 
taking in a balancing amount. 

Proportion of liquid to sulid varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, Saliva is almost 
99,5 percent water, but tooth enamel has. only 
2percent, Hones are nbout 22 percent water, 
muscles 73, ond blood serum 92. 

‘We take in water not only when we drink 
fluids but when we eat. Some physicians be 
lieve that many people in the United States 
do not consume eniugh water to maintain 
the best possible health, 

Some plants und animals, like the cactus or 
the camel. have special mechanisms by which 
they can store water whenever it is available 
of get along on a minimum when it is not, 


Our Water as Old as Earth 


Woater is oyeless and almost indestructible. 
Tt is one of the few things in Nature that can 
be used over and over again. We ate crink- 
ing ond using the same water now that existed 
when the earth was born, 

‘This water is just as good today as it was 
three billion years ago. Though it may be 
polluted by wastes poured into streams, ar 
made wrtrinkable by ocean salt, it becomes 
clean and fresh agwin ws soon as it evaporates 
inty the atmosphere. 

Even rain water. however, is not completely) 
pure chemically, It picks up many things; 
including trac ammonium salts and gases 
from the air, and, when it falls near towns, in 
little sulphuric acid given off by burning coal. 
Absolutely pure water is unknown in Nature: 
even in the laboratory it is difficult indeed ta 
get all foreign chemicals out of a water 
sample. 

Minor impurities affect the quality af 
water, Rain water is “soft”; that is, it con- 
tains litle of no calcium and magnesiam, 
ard" water contains more of these salts 
and ranges ftum moderately hard to very hard, 
depending on the amounts present. 

When used in washing, hard waters require 
much more soap than softer waters because 
part of the soap is consumed by these salts. 
The resulting “cord” is largely responsible for 
the well-known ring around the bathtub, 

Water can be softened by boiling, by treat 


*Sec “Today om the Delaware, Penn's Glorious 
Miver," by Albevt W, Atwood. Naripwan Groaxawirne 
Manure: July. 1952 
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During its drought, New Yark 
City hired a met wetst from’ Hor- 
vard University to try to increase 
rainfall and replenish its nearly 
empty reservoirs. Much ri 
but, the patist 
credit for only part of 
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In its defense the city claimed that 
the program had failed 
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The old Roman aqueducts depended en- 
Hirely on downhill flow of water, but in the 
Les Angeles aqueduct water is raised 1,617 
feet by five pumping stations 

An even longer aquéduct, 430 mifles, was 
built in 1905 to bring wa 10 the Coc 
and Kalgoorlie gald-mining fields in 
ern Australia 

New ¥i City has already qutgrown. the 
walter supply it receives throug 
reaching. 100 miles into the 
developing new sources in t ame 
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Water for the World's Growing Needs. 


ward through the Coast Ranges by means of 
$2 miles of tunnel. 

One of the great water-supply feats ofall 
time fs the U.S. Boreau of Reclamation’s 
Central Valley Project of California, ‘This 
transfers water from one river to the bed af 
another and eventually makes water available 
through exchange over an area $00 miles long 
to benefit sections where it is hadly needed 
in the southern jaurt of the State (page 278) = 

Communities bordering the Grent Lukes, 
such as Chicago, Clevelind, and Duluth, need 
only réach owt far enoitgh from shore to draw 
in lake water from beyond the range of city 
pollution, though that is farther today than 
formerly. 


‘Gonserving Our Liquid Assets 


Today the United States is trying to con- 
iro) more carefully the water it bas, so that 
as little as possible will be wasted and there 
will be enough for all, Recognizing this neod, 
the President's Water Resources Policy ( 
mission his made Natlon-wide survey, with 
recommendations for getting all possible use 
out of eveey tuindtop from the- time it falls 
on forest, fatm, or city street until it evapo- 
rates or returns fo the sea. 

Strong emphasis, the Commission sai, 
should be placed on multiple-purpose water 
projects with unified programs to control 
floods, store water for drinking and  irriga- 
tion, and generate hydroelectric power, When 
we try to manage water, we should do it for 
a whole river basin, including ina single plan 
flood. control, water supplies. power, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, drainage, tecreation, sail con- 
servation, and pollution control, 

More than ever before, this country is mak- 
ing. progress toward doing away with water 
pollution, caused both by: sewage and by fac- 
tory wastes, Fish ang coming back and peaple 
dain ¢an safely bathe in many streains that 
‘Gnve were little better than open sewers, 

Mauch remains to be done, Water irom 
many streams and fakes ts still unfit for human 
use wiles curefully filtered and chlorinated. 


Cleansing Streams Pays Dividends 


Polluted water kills not only fish but also 
the aquatic plaints that provide fovd for water- 
fow!, Pollution ance reduced the annual value 
of the salmon catch in the Willamette: River, 
Oregon, from $3 million to $1 million, but new 
sewagetreatment plants will remedy the situa 
tion. 

In 1900, for every 100,000 Americans; 30 
to 40 persons died of typhoid fever, a dis- 
ease spread by polluted water. Today 1y- 
phoid isa tarity in this country, partly be- 
cause practically all large cities now uve 
sewer systems, pattly because drinking water 
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almost eyerywhero ic treated to make it safe, 

Originally most sewer systems emptied 
Waste products directly itty streams, hatbors, 
Or lakes, making the water unsanitary for 
drinking. or bathing, Oyster-ha: ing 
stounds in- Hampton Roads, Vitginia, were 
Closed in 1926 because of pollution from sur- 
Tounding cities, Today, since the building of 
four sewage-treatment plants. the water is so 
much cleaner that 2,240 acres of the con- 
dehined area have heen reopencil, 

Many factory wastes, also formerly dumped 
into streams, now are tured into useful prod 
ucts and sold ata profit, A chemical com 
fany found that its waste hod a fish vitumin 
content. Processed) into vitamins, jt is now 
the firm’s leading product. 

A steel company buili a treatment plant to 
fecuver ore from blast-furnace fine dust onee 
discharged into a near-by river, It made a 
profit of $581,000 in the first year of npera- 
ton, Another steel mills “pickle Myuor,” a 
sulphuric aciel by-product, ane poured into a 
handy stream, now is given to a local firm 
that uses it to make irom sponge for gay 
purifiers. 


Chemicals “Wash” Drinking Water 


Water that could cause sickness if dren in 
the raw state often can be made safe with the 
aid of chemicals aned filters. Treatment [5 
done on an assembly-ine basis by many cities 
and towns by Gltering the water through sand 
and gravel. and by aeration. Copper sulphate, 
alum, chlorine, and sulphur dioxide are added 
as required to kill bacteria and remove taste 
and odor (page 277). 

Not a single death from cholera and ty 
Phoid. both watershorme diseases, has wen 
recorded among American armed forces in the 
Korean witr, partly hecause all ere inoculated 
against them, but also heenuse troops ane 
trained to consume only purified water and 
ayolil eating oative mow vegetables and fruits 
(apposite and page 286). 

In World War 1 American troops were 
issued Haluzone tablets containing chlorine, 
which purified water when dissolved jy it. 
They helped to hold down the rate of sick- 
ness from water-bume diseases, 

Today these tablets are being repliced by 
4 new type containing jodine, which is more 
effective against some forms of dysentery. 
They alse giveswnter 4 less unpleasant taste, 
which sometimes made soldiers reluctany, to 
tse the chlorine tablets. 

How to keep our rivers from being mud- 
died and clogged by sediment washed down 
from upstream slopes and farmlands fs another 


"See "More Water for California Great Centml 
Walley," by' Rreiterick Simpich. Narmyas, Growvavitic 
Mabazixe, November, 19% 
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problem now being tacklect on a Nation-wite 
scale, Some stteams, ats the saying oes, still 
ure “too thick to drink, too thin co. plow” 
(pages 276, 277), 

When great dams are built to store water 
for flood control, irrigation, sind power, sedi- 
ment, toy often flows in with the water and 
gradually fills the reservoirs, Behind Hoover 
Dam, in Lake Mead, from which southern 
California draws much of its water, sediment 
is ancuniilating at an estimated 100.000 acre- 
fect a year. Lf this sedimentation continues 
at the present rate, authiri say, the lake 
may ditappear ip sume 430 years, with only 
“run of the river” water availahte for power 
and water supply unless silting is neduned. 


Silt Filling Many Reservoirs 


Many smaller reservoirs have already been 
silted out of tise and abandoned, Studiés by 
the U. S. Sui) Conservation Service indi- 
cate that at least a fifth of the 3,000 municipal 
ond foustrinl water-storage reservoirs now in 
use in the United States will have to be re- 
placed of supplemented because of silting in 
the next $0 years, x 

Much of this silt is washed from lind used 
foc crops ar gracing, where the soi] is not 
sufficiently protected against erosion. But 
erosion is being attacked on a large part of 
the Nation's farm and pasture land, where 
terracing, contour planting, ¢rop rotation, and 
hietter management of grazing and timber are 
practiced under guidanc the U_S, Sil Con- 
survation Service, Forest Service. and the De- 
partment of the Interior, More farmers and 
ranchers are adopting these practices every 
Wed. 

If sea water could be made fresh cheaply, 
all the water worries of our great’ coastal cities 
would be over. Already we know how to 
do it, but so far the eost Is too high to mike 
it practicable on a large scale, 


Science Desalis ihe Sea 


Untreated sea water is umfit to drink be- 
fause it contains a higher percentage of salt 
than the human body can handle, Actually, 
water is drawn trom the tienes. and the body: 
becomes flehydrated. Therefore, drinking sea 
water soon adds to thirst instead of reliew- 


Ing it. 

A lifesaver for thousands of sailors and ait- 
met cast away in boats or life mfts in Workd 
War TT was a chemical wnit for making <ea 
water drinkable in stall quantities, Salt 
water 13 sopoped inte a plastic bag, and 4 small 
chemical briquette is dropped into it, which in 
a few minutes removes the silts, Drinkable 
water made this way costs about 10 a quart. 

One practical way to turn salt water into 
fresh is to distill or evaporate it, the same 
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process Nature uses when water is drawn fren 
the sa up inte the clouds, 

Stills developed just before World War 11 
Provided temporiry drinking water from the 
sea for more than a million troops in the 
Pacific andl North Africa until local’ supplies 
could be developed. 

Brackish water from wells io Saucli Arabia 
fs distilled tg make it potable and safe for ofl 
workers, Many ships distill sea water for 
drinkin, 


ut. 

Some new stills work on the principle of 
vapor compression, Steam! is compressed 
mechanically, a process which raises its tem 
perature and also causes it to condénse inte 
walter al a higher temperature. Heat given 
off a4 the steamy condenses is-used to evipo- 
Fate more water in the still, 

Onee started this process x continuons, 
and the only power needed is. for running 
the steam) canpressor, 

‘Three stills-that cam produce 50,000 gallons 
ench per-day from the sea are in use on John- 
ston Island, in the Pacific, where other sources 
of water are slim. 


Progen Reservoir—the North Pole 


Freezing is another way to make sew water 
drinkable, Polar explorers well lnow that 
soy ice melts dosn into fresh water. When 
water freedes, the molecules get together in 
usolid crystalline arrangement. But the mole- 
cules of impurities have no tendleney to add- 
here to the growling ice crystals, and become 
concentrated in the remaining sen water. 

Scientists have recently developed a smuill- 
séjle tnocdel of another device for desalting sca, 
water. In their machine, briny or brackish 
water is passed over special plastic membranes 
and the impurities removed by wpplication of 
smal) amounts of electric power. Water 
emerges from the machine in two streams— 
about two-thirds in one stream as fresh witter, 
the other third containing the salts and 
mintrals 

Inventors of the device estimate that, where 
electric power is cheap. salt water could be 
purified at a comparatively low eest; mad- 
erately brackish water, available in quantity 
in parts of the West, could be treated even 
more cheaply, 

A noted chemist hus predicted that before 
the end af this cemtury some source of inex- 
pensive energy, perhaps power created by har- 
nessing the sun's heat, will become available 
so that fresh water can he produced, from the 
sea at reasonable cost. 

By such research, both here and abroad, 
man is making a long-range attack an bis ace 
old problems of water, that liquid asset with- 
out which none of us could survive more than 
a week, 
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BROCK. /tK nateral 
avelingg savor alia 


Have you ever wondered why 
this American-made watch 
has become such a traditional 
gilt for birthdays, anniversaries 


asions? If you 


—and other special 
wore a Hamilton, you would know. No 


other watch is both so fabulously. 


unerringly accurcte. And no 


lovely and s 
other watch gives you so much for 


money! 


i tise, Match Cony 
THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY Cane Bypa. Coa, Lacrainetery Fite 
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DELUXE PACKAGE 


RICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 
ARK AVENUE, PERU. INDDANA 


THE FINE STATIONERY 


IM THE PLAIN BOX 


‘Tres ON TRAVEL 


by BRADLEY WESTON 


World Traveler, Author and Travel Gotiemnist 


WHERE LIFE HOLDS A THOUSAND CHARMS 


| you've heen spending the summer minding the 
re while everyone else is off carousing around 
yside, don’t fret, for the causo ain't 
Jot. There is still the Pall, While the local folk om 
this side of the sea ato bundling up in-tugs, the 
vacation season gocs on swimmingly in Southern 
Europe 
When Autumn comes to Tioly, it f= both fashion+ 
able and pleasant to repair to the watering places 
) Finggi, 1 Solio Maggiore, to Munteeati 
One sips the waters, takes the cure, listens ta the 
uper-iit concerts morning, and evening, and re 
turns home feaily to face winter with a «mile, 


Chic Clientele at Ischia 


cat the wur- 
warmed to fifty degrees, 


foeo 
lusteless and full of radi 


ity. t Montecatini, 
side Flo you alt 
shade trees, listen wo the bund, sip the water und 
eat magnificent fe 

Ischia, the island near Capri which was the 
fiuntain of youthoof the old Humans, ie popular 
again. Back im the old days it was a sure cure for 
tho rhewmaticn aman contd get running around 
a drafty form in a thin toga. Today its wate 
aleseribed us the most radic in Europe, and 
it attracts a chis ntele ty timtel. 


Carnival of Eafing 


All of fashionable France re- 
pairs to the Fevgue country in 
the Fall, when the season ven 
ters around the se resort 
of Biarrite. Folklore festivals 
featuring fery Basque dances 
are sioged at Binsvite and surrounding villages all 
tiraugh September. A mild form of bull fighting, 
at which the Spunia ds would snewr, is held in the 


| and Fall linger lang in th 
| terrancan. TI 


Basque towns in early Fall and also in the ani 
Roman arena at Arles in Provener 
While all this activity is rampant im the south ef 
France, up in Burgundy the Burgundians are hav- 
ing at their (avorite sport—cuting. France's list of 
? headed hy Dijon's Gastronomic 
Fale, u two-usid-u-half-week ealaric binge. 


Jai Alai between Courses 


The Fall lingers long down in 
Spain, the pulse of life gradu- 
ally turning fromthe resert= ti 
Madrid, Barcelona, and Sevilln. 
In the capital, golf goes om ut 
Puerta de Hierro Club's course. 
there are pigeon-hoots, soccer matches and, of 
jai ald, At Madrid's Recoletos, a smart 
dining spot, you wateh jai alai between courses 
anid dances. Theaters and (nove houses don't opetr 
until 1 pae., and the crowd doesn’t filter Inte the 
night elubs until 1 am. Most clubs 
arge of ulout fifty cents, Ame 
pot on the Plaza Santa Anu you ean hire a 
of Flamence dancers and a private room 
woll ust dawa for the Tikes af twenty dollars 


Sen your Travel Agent 


This whole new world unfold: 
after a pleneinl voyage wt acu 
aboard one of the modern, fully 
air conditiened Sun-Linere of 
Amuriean Export Lines. The 
sensilile choice forthe Fall trav 
Europe. Summer 
= lands pions the Medi- 


Tn oe” Exeter, Exe 
ordi und Exeullhuir, eal] regularly 


from New York Harbor bound for the sunshine 


forts of the sunny Mediterranean, Why hot stop 
in at the office of your Travel Agent today? 
CARL 


Published as a travel service by 


AMERICAN 


EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6. N.Y. 
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into the desert in xeareh for oil, 


When oil for America’s lamps to zecumulate sufficient reserves 


wus extracted from whale blubber, to sapply future ¢ rements, 


i ou had. to find the whale 4 
first vou had. to find the whal The Company's pragrany to meet 


Today, when America's thirst for gasoline 


the demands of its expanding markets 
etd 4 2 ‘i 
is another assurance of 


Tx well-r vhlem “ " 
‘ Sincluir'y continued progress, And 
is to find erucle oil, 
another reason why 
To help satisty this demand, Sinclair is... n great name in oil. 


Sinclair is expending hundreds of millions 


of dollirs ina comprehensive program 


to increase its rude oil production and SINCLAIR 
Al Great Name in Ort 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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First National Bank of Chicago 
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jerue, New York 17, N.Y, 
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The Finest Television Receivers ever 
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nly Body by F 
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The Onkiy Fine Chats PRICED $0 Low! 
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wale if they 


Everybody's woking up te the fact | 


get a quick refunel. And they're 


bert-kuawn, most widely acer 


cheques iis the wisrkdh—as sper 
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erorytchere! 
Insist an American Express Trav- 
slats Cheque ef cxy ene hho 
principal Western Union, ay 
y 


sxpress offices, Only 7 


“And to insure the safety of your trip, Sir, 100% SAFE—EASIEST TO. CASH 
here are your American Express 


Trovelirs Chess. AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BESTI 
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WTTING PRETTY... Leica phote- * 
proph by Curtis E Moussir, 
North Stonington, Conneticut 


“Gastanding 
Ket wes 


No matter what you're shooting for, a Letea 
camera puts your pictures on a higher towel, 
Unserpassed precision lenses paint up all the 
interesting detail... aff the sulth: tones aad 
contrasts. You sight and map with an testinc- 
dive wane t witeh any fleeting mood 
or motion, A Leica’s small and light enough 
to carry without oonseious effort, Yet. with 
it, no kind of photogeaphy is bevend venir 
seope, Get the story from your Leica dealer. 


makes betler pictures easier 
E. LEITZ, me., 304 reatses tovnat, New York 13, 5.7. 
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Dont “guess” || "I diink all the coffee 


| want... 


yourself out 
of business _ 


he risk you're taking of fire 
ying the records you need to 


stay in business | 


| get all the sleep 


Free! Mosler FIRE DANGERater 
tells you in.30 secands. Mail coupen | need! [" 
for yours, today! 


Just how big a cick are you 
the records vou ne 


ng Of fire 


DONT STOP DRINKING COFFEE... 
JUST STOP DRINKING CAFFEIN! 


HI] I isn't coffee that kee 
| awake At nig 


ordinary col 


¢ contains, 


millions who've switehed to 
New Extm-Rich Sanka Coffee. It’s ane af” 
today’s most favorfil coffees, and It's 97%, 
It gives you all the fra 


caffein-f 


Tow YOUR FREE Mo! 
ter, ronAy, lomorraw might he 
just one day tow late. | 


fa ‘Mosier Safe Eropheny 


fein 


keep you a 
Get New Extra-Rich 
Sanke Coffee t iw! 
DELICIOUS IN EITHER INSTANT 
‘OR REGULAR FORM 


Produn of General 


NEW EX TRA-RICH 


SANKA COFFEE 


It's delicious! It’s 977% caffein-free! 
It lets you sleep! 


}, Hamiltas, Obie 
TIRE DANES ler 


Ment Beektanhie—te identifies 


Some metioges sever grow old! 


they express are er 
Bgo this month on t 


becauve the truths 


The Land of Unborn Babies 


IT Mucterlinck’s play— 

Phe Blue Bird,” yon see the exquisite Land 
all misty blue—where. countless babies are 

waiting their time to be barn. 


As each one’s hour cones, Puthier Time sseinges 
wide the big gate. Qur flies the stork with a 
tiny bundle addressed to arth, 


The baby cries lustily ax leaying its nexe of soft, 
feeey clouds—nor knowing what kind of an 


earthly "uest” it will be deopped into. 


Every baby cannot bi born into a lususious home 
—cannor find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic 
nursery, tivalling in beauty che misty cloud-land. 


But itn every child's nghrful heritage tw be 
born inno a clean, healthful home where the 
Blue Bird of Happitiess dwells, 


As cach child is so born— 

the community, the mation, and the home are 
richer. For just as the safety of a building de: 
pends ponte Fomatattan of rodkiar cofgeene 
#9 does the safety of the race depend upon its 
foundation—the haby. 


‘Avil just a9 thite is tio use In tepaiting a build 
ing above, if its foundation t weak, there ix no 
usein hopitig to build a strang civilizatign except 
through healthy, happy babies, 


Thousands of haties— 
dic tuedlessly every year, Thousands of rickety 
lire feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thou- 
sands of imperfect buby-eyes strain to yet a dlear 
vision af the wonders thar surrctumd them, Thau- 
aands of defective eare cannot hear even a 
mother’s lullaby. 


And dhousands of physically unfit men’ and 


abies of 1952 have w fur betler chanee of yurawe 

ingoup so be seuely and healthy in dal boys and 
rly who were horn iy 1¥9* the yur in which “The 
ne of Unborn Bahigs'” anpented. 

In fact, the great pulive that have been made in 
protesting vhild healihi-—sheajeh die, imruniza- 
Lions, and kriowledge af inane grewwift and devel 
Opment—repiesent gna of medicine's greatest 


Metropolitan Life 4 


wore odcupy back seats in life, are counted 
failures—all because of the thousands and thou- 
sands of babies who have been denied the birth. 
fighool ud saaluiry kid pecteliine home. 


So thar wherever ane lyoks—the need for better 


homes i-anparenr, And wherever one listens can 
be heard the calf for such: homes fromthe Land 
of Unborn Babies. 


The call is being heard — 


by she schdols and colleges thar are extabliahlag 
classes in homemaking and motherknad: by 
public nurses and other noble women who are 
visiting the homes of those who need help and 
instruction; by the hospital chat are: holding 
Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities thar are holding Baby 
Werks and heals exhibits; hy magarines and 
newspapers thar are publishing articles on pre- 
natal care. 


By Congress thar has passed the Mothers and 
Babies Act, under which healch boards in every 
Stare will be called upan to give information to 
expectant mothers. = 


All this is merely a beginning— t 4 


The ground has hardly been broken gs, 
far the Nation's only safe foundation § haf 
—healthy babies—each of whom must of ) 
have its rightful heritage—An Even (Bs; 
Chance—a healthy body. a 


The call will noe be answered undl 
every mother, every fyeher and every 
comtnumity belps to make better homes 
im which ro welcume visitors fram the 
Land of Unborn Babies, 


riuinghs. Today, the infant nartality rate is, by 
all onldls, the lowest tn hittory. 

Equally heartening has been the'deap ty maternal 
mortality rates. At presmt the chitices of an expec 
Lunt mottigr servving etildbinth are berter than 
899 out of HNO! Jnr these figures there is truly a 
sony of humitrand social progroys. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
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To the Secretary, National Geographic Society, 
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YOUR TRAVEL DESERVES THE BEST! 


For, exawepites i. 

EUROPE..... WEEMS..... $975. i 
‘Autumn Season Par. Riviere, oto 
Careassonme. Italy, Switzerland. Holland, Shag 
England 

SOUTH AMERICA... Fortnightly ... $1000." 
Ric, Montevideo. Buenos Aires. Trinidad. 


Santer 
GLAMOUR CRUISES FOR THE WINTER 
West Indies, Hawaii Mediterranean. South 
Africa, Round the World. 
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Long Distance calls go 


through faster when you 


Call by Number 


A HELPFUL HINT—Start teday to build 


up @ list of gutoltown telephone numbers, 


Write dawn those you already. kaow 


Wihere's a new number you dea't howe — 


oF wa eld ane you've fargotien— 
be sure to add It fe the list-whan 
the operator gives It to yaw. 


* 


am 


town cumber you're calling 

“That way I can put your call through 
without first calling ‘Loformation’ in the 
distant city. 

“Your own call gors through faster, And 
you help spead the service [or everyone, 
That's especially important now, when so 
thany urgent defense calle are on the Long 
Distance lines.’ 
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